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Troun) PORTO-RICO? 


A T by the new 3,500-ton 
delightful winter tour PO R oO RI 8 eamers " Ponce’ and 
around beautiful San Juan 


A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort and permitting 


every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the Island 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $130 AND $140 SECOND CABIN RATES, $80 AND $90 
which include every expense aboard the steamer. Tourists may use the steamers as a hotel while visiting 
the various ports. «is : 

The steamers have all the appointments of sea-going yachts, and the cuisine and service are of the 
highest class. All staterooms are on deck amidships. 


Steamer ‘San Juan’? sails Saturday, Mar. Ist., 29th, April 1:2th. 
Steamer “Ponce” sails Saturday, Mar. 15th and April 12th. 
Send for beautifully illustrated book on Porto Rico. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S. S. CO., 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


= 


a n Ti SPEND THE WINTER IN FLORIDA. 
( Through Pullman service 
on fast trains. . 


Tampa Bay Hotel 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. 

A. E. DICK, - = = Manager. 
Fine new golf course, with TURF PUT- 
TING GREENS and TEES. Excellent 
Hunting, Fishing, Boating and Driving. 


<@- 


ra THE NEW RESORT. 
ELASTIC, 


=@ SOFTASKID SRS. Hote, BELLEVIEW 
Guaranteed ..” | BELLEAIR, FLORIDA. 
' PERSPIRATION HARVEY & WOOD, - Lessees. 


PROOF Finest golf course in the South TURF 
EASILY WASHED. ty ' PUTTING GREENS and TEES. Good 


No other Shield has \ Hunting, Sailing, Fishing and Driving. 
these advantages — 
MEE . The above Hotels are reached by all rail- 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. ways and steamship lines connecting with 
CA NFIEL p RUBBER CO. : PLANT SYSTEM. Information at 290 Broad- 


— WEW YORK way, and 3 Park Place, New York. 
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Now Ready 


EDITH WHARTON’S “> 
FIRST LONG NOVEL 


Ghe VALLEY vy DECISION 


By the Author of “ Crucial Instances,’’ ‘“The Touchstone,’’ and 
‘‘The Greater Inclination.’’ 

BRILLIANTLY justifies her choice of alarger canvas and a more populous picture 

than those of her previous stories. In every sense a large performance of sus- 
tained flight and multifarious interest. The scene is laid in the Italy of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, mainly at one of the little courts which were such 
epitomes of life and civilization. 

In two volumes. $2.00 


She ROUGH RIDERS 


A New By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Permanent 
Library ‘¢E¢VERYWIIERE it is the men who get the credit. 
Edition The narrative is full of incident; scarcely a page but 

with has something that is worth reading twice to get the full 

t value of it. It is not often that we come upon a book so un- 
40 ~ | consciously vital "—Brooklyn Zag/e. 
Illustrations $1.50 


she APOSTLES’ CREED 


Its Origin, its Purpose and its Historical Interpretation 
By ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT 

66 D® McGIFFERT has rendered a very important service tothe Church in gather- 

ing and presenting the historical data covering the origin of this ancient 
symbol, but even if his contention as to its purpose.and historical interpretation be 
accepted, it will continue to be rightfully used as a positive and an acceptable state- 
ment of the Christian faith, and one which has given form and shape to all subse- 
quent confessions.” —Christian Intelligencer. 

$1.25 net (Postage 13 cents) 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO FAITH 


By NEWMAN SMYTH 
Author of ‘‘The Place of Death in Evolution’’ 


é UR inherited religious faiths,” says Dr. Smyth in his preface, “cannot main- 
tain their power, and they ought not to survive, if they fail to accept fully 
nature’s answer to the latest appeal of our science, and if they do not search dili- 
gently for the true interpretation of new disclosures of life.” 
‘) he author addresses especially the general reader. 
$1.50 net (Postage 16 cents) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK | 

















Supplanting the two former editions of this notable work 
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T. & T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Sole Agents for America 





TO BE READY SHORTLY 





St. Paul and the Roman. Law 


And Other Studies on the Origin of the Form of Doctrine. 
By W. E. Batt, LL.D. London. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


The Words of Jesus 


By Prof. Gustav Daman, University of Leipzig. 
Nearly Ready. 


‘“BIBLE CLASS PRIMERS”"’ 





Babylonia and Assyria 
A Sketch of their history. By R. G. Murison, M.A. 
Illus. 20 cents net. 


A New and Cheaper Edition 
The Christ of History and of 
Experience 
By Rev. Davip Forrest, M.A., D.D. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


Outlines of Protestant Missions 


By Rev. J. Rosson, D.D. A new edition, revised. 20 
cents net. 


‘“* Handbooks 
Classes.’’ 


The Pastoral Epistles 


New Volume in for Bible 





By Rev. J. P. Linney, M.A. 16mo, 75 cents net. 





The Historical New Testament 
By Rev. James Morratr. Thick 8vo. 726 pages. Net, $4.50. 
“ The most important book on the credentials of Christianity that has appeared in the country fora long while. It is, to begia 


with, a work of extraordinary learning, labor, and ability. 
ture upon it, with a thoroughness and sinceri 
British Weekly. 


Mr, Moffatt has studie« the New Testament, and all the recent litera- 
ty that are beyond praise, and for the general student almost beyond belief.”— 7he 


The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation 


By ALBERT Rirscny. The positive Development of the Doctrine. English translation edited by H. R. MackinrosH 


and A. B. Macautey. 8vo, $4.00 net. 


“ His greatest work.”— The Outlook. “The Master’s chief work.— Presbyterian and Keformed Review. 


Bible Studies 


By Dr. G. A. Detssman. Contributions chiefly from Papyri and Inscriptions to the History of the Language, the 
™ Literature, and the Religion of Hellenistic J udaism and Primitive Christianity. 8vo, $3.00 net. 





The Atonement and the Intercession of 
Christ 


By Davip CHARLES Davies, M.A. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


The Ritschlian Theology 
Critical and Constructive: An Exposition and an Esti- 
mate. By AtFreD E. GARVIE. ‘0, $3 00 net. 


“ Nothing could be more painstaking, generous and impar- 
tial . . Ritscniian literature is permanently enriched by its 
publication.”—PRoF, JAMES ORR. 


The Relation of the Apostolic Teaching 
to the Teaching of Christ 


By Rospert J. Drummond, D.D. (Kerr Lectures for 
1900 ) 8vo, $3.50 nef. 


The Christian Salvation 


Lectures on the Work of Christ, Its Aperepsieiics and 
Its Issues. By James S. CanpDiisH, D.D. 8vo, $2.25 net. 


Contains discussions of Christ as Prophet, King and Priest, 
The New Testament Teaching on the At t, Syst tic 
Construction of the Doctrine of the Atonement, Intercession, 
The New Life, The Sacraments, Eschatology, etc. 


Is Christ Infallible and the Bible 
True? 


By Rev. Hueu MolInrosH, M.A. Post 8vo, $3.00 net. 


A defence of the Hible as divinely authorized against the 
attacks of Rationalism and Scepticism. 





A Study of Social Morality 


By W. A. Wart. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


The Christian Doctrine of Immortality 
By Stewart D. F. Satmonp, M.A., D.D. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo, $8.00 net. 


The Theology of Modern Literature 
By the Rev. 8S. Law Witson, M.A. DD. 8vo, $2.25 net. 

The introduction passes in review most of the representative 
authors of the day,more especially tn the department of fiction, 
indicating and commenting on their ethic4] and religious bear- 
ings, including Sienkiewicz, Zola, Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, 
Marion Crawford, e:c. 


Truth and Reality 


With Special Reference to Religion. A Plea for the 
Unity of Life in al] its Manifestations. By JOHN 
SmytH, M.A.. D.Phil With introduction by Prof, Flint. 
12mo, 1.50 net. 


Evening Thoughts 
me Notes on a Threefold Pastorate. By Rev. Patron 
J.Gioae, D.D., LL D 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Clark’s Foreign Theological Library 
140 Volumes. Octavocloth. Price $2.25 per vo!. net. 


. Harper, of Chicago University, and editor of 
World, (continuing tue “‘ Old and the New Testa- 
oreign Theological Library, 


Prof. W. BR. 
The Biblical 
ment Student”) writes: “ The 
published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, has exer- 
cised a great influence upon the Biblical studiesin this country 


and in England. It has introduced to students of the Scrip- 
tures some of the best work of German theologians and 





critics.” 
Detailed List Sent*on Application. 











New Catalogue of T. & T, Clark’s Books sent Free by Post upon application. 


These books for sale by-all 


booksellers, or will be supplied -by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE BEST MADE. 





VANT TE D-Actiy:; educated men of business abil 
W A iy in grey, o High-grade teachers 
or professional men preferred. ary or guarantee paid. 


ion and reterenees 
Give age, occupat DO renee. & COMPANY, New York 


The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 
advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK General Manager, Poston, Mass. 








SEATING FOR 


Sunday - Schools, 
Assembly Rooms, etc. 
Church Furniture of descrip- 

tions made at - 
GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL 
ee WORKS, 
Sales Office 
844 Constable Building, N. Y. 


‘WINTLR RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





Manus¢ripts suitable for issuing 
in volume form Piberat by es- 
tablished house eral terms ; 

prompt, straightforward treat- 


Seeking a ment. Address 


Publisher j Books, 141 Herald, 23¢ St., N. Y. 
ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 
Certificate 


Authors 





Mrs E. P. UNDERMILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MIBCLPAL L. e- "GRIFFIN, of the Frye School, 
are Ss m, has room fer one more bey in hisewn 
tamily. A Sree panera ly. 
- GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE ®510", LIVERPOOL 


Sailing regularly. ist Cabin, $40, $45 u waning "depending 
on steamer. Immense new steamers “ Winifredian,* Feb, 37th ; 
** Devonian,” March 12th ; * Cestrian ” March 19th;  Daledonian’ ‘ 
to London, ‘Feb. 25th ; ; ‘ Kingstontan” to London, March 7th. 


F. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St , Boston. 














EUROPEAN VACATIONS 


And TRAVELING CHAUTAUQUA 

High-class, low rate summer tour for recreation and 
culture, with leisure, comfort, and economy. Pre- 
paratory reading course. Art and history lec- 
tures en route. Comprehensive, thorough. No 
haste, no waste, no extras. ‘The Bayreuth Wag- 
ner Festival. Private, limited party personally 
conducted by the Rev. 8. W. NAYLOR, Madison, N. J. 


THE SHOREHAM 


Corner H and Fifteenth Streets 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SHOREHAM is conducted on both the American and 
European plans. It islocated in the center of the most fashion- 
able section of the City, within five minutes’ walk of the White 
House, State, Warand Navy Sarees, | tg ae Art Gallery 
and Department of Justice. Convenient ll the petmoipal car 
lines and accessible to all points of Tatonpes in the Capi 

THE SHOREHAM has all the conveniences and A of 
modern architecture, electric lighting, supplied with and 
oe Covers service, all rooms heated, and is absolutely fireproof 

iroughou 

Rates, $2.00 per day upward European pee. and from $4.50 
day upward on the American plan. ms-with bath and s 
consisting of parlor, bed-reom, or two or more bed-rooms ob 
bath connected, extra. 

The SH DREHAM is is famous for the excellence of its cuisine. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, - 
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Proprietor 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service 

and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


























Dr. Cate’s Lakewood Sanitorium. 


For rest and recuperation. Electricity and Massage, 
Turkish, Roman, Sulphur, = Electro-thermal, and other 
baths. ‘First class Table. Sun Parlor. Every room 
bright and cheerful. ie wit or without treatment. 

HENRY H. CATE, M.D., 
Lakewood N. J. 





make the journey quickly wit 
the conveniences of luxuriou 
travel. 0 a.m. 
Leave Chicago j 8:00 p.m. 
11:30 p, m. 
VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
= ROUTE 


For busy people who want uy 
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READING NOTICES 


nsible for the suc 
agriculturists know 





wee oontine are . — res 
cess or failure of crops. xperien 
that a great deal depends on the proper use of fertilizers. 
Those who have the celebrated Mapes preparations are 
loud in their praises of them and we advise all of our readers 
who are interested in any way in securing the best possible 
crops to write for information to the Formula and 
Peruvian Guano Co., 148 Liberty St., New York. 


STANDS SUPREME. 


That noted foreign resort Brighton is not one whit more 
beautiful than Lakewood, New Jersey’s Famous Winter Re- 
sort. Lakewood’s Clientele is the most fashionable and 
select. and its attractiveness is unsur . For diversion 
there is driving, golfing, walking, polo, cycling and the like, 
while the more social pastimes have many devotees. Lake- 
wood’s Hotels are marvels of comfort, convenience and hos- 
pitality, and one interested in Unique resorts should have 
the New Jersey Central’s Lakew Booklet, just out and 
replete in authentic information. Send for it to C. M. Burt, 
G. P. A., 148 Liberty Street, New York City. It is free for 
the asking.—Adv. 


POPULAR AND UNIQUE. 


If the query are made—which is the most widely known 
resort in the World, without hesitation the answer would be 
Atlantic City. Atlantic City gained its renown t’-rougb its 
aggressive up-to-dateness. Its position is unique, its attrac- 
tions without equal, its hotels so numerous as to care for a 
hundred thousand visitors, its beach can accommodate multi- 
tudes, and its board walk is the greatest in the world. 
Couple these to a fine climate, unlimited diversions and ex- 
ceptional train service and you have the reason for Atlantic 
City's popaiantiy The New Jersey Centra! can take you to 
Atlantic City on trains than which there are none finer 
quicker time can be made than it makes, and upon ap 
tion by postal card,.C. M Burt, G. P. A., Central B ng, 
New York, will send you a folder of rates, trains and maps. 
Send for it.—Adv. 
CALIFORNIA, 

Thirty-one Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-conducted Tour to 
California will leave ou February 25. Passengers will be 
transported to El Paso, Texas, in special Pullman cars, At 
the latter point they will be transferred to the “ Mexico and 
California Special,’’ composed exclusively of Pullman parlor- 
smoking, dining-room, drawing-room sleeping, compartment, 
and observation cars, which be used over the entire trip 
back to New York. While the best hotels will be used where 
extended stops are made, the train will be at the constant 
command of the party. 
_ Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses, $375 
from all points on Pennsylvania Railroad except Pittsburg, 
from which point the rate will be $370. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; or address 


Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Phila 
delphia.— Adv. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
WASHINGTUN, 
Six-Day Tour via Peonsylvania Kailread. 


The third of the present series of personal!y-conducted 
tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania tiailroad will leave New York and Phila- 
delphia on Saturday, March 8. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in both 
directions, transfers of passengers and ba , hotel ac- 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Wash- 
ington, and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
vate of 404 tb tome for a period of six days—will be sold at 
rate o .00 from New York, Brooklyn and Newark ; $32.50 
from Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelp . and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 


Op Pornt Comfort ONLy. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at The Hygeia 
or Cham rlin Hotel,and good to return direct by regular 
trains within six 8, will be sold in connection with this 
tour at rate of $15.00 from New York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
— from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket ots ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court treet, 
Brooklyn ; 730 Broad Street, Newark, N.'J.; or Geo. W. 

yd, Assistan mer assenger Agent, Bro: 
Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. a es _—— 
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DIFFERENT FLAVORS. 


NATIONAL Biscuit COMPANY. 














PROFITABLE AGRICCLTURE. 


The enthusiasm of Mr. 8. P. Kittle, 2200 Broadway, New 
York City, over the possibilities for Northern capital, energy, 
and skill in Old Mexico is contagious. : 

Mr. Kittle is the general agent for “‘ The Ubero Plantation 
Company,” whose properties are located on the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, Mexico. This company expects to pay large 
dividends within four years from moneys made on crops 
gers and is — the en of its — 

he crops that pay are: corn, two crops & 4 
apples, coffee, Mcuange, lemons and rubber. Goftee and 
rubber, or pineapples, cocoa and rubber may be grown on 
the same land, yielding two or three crops annually from 
the same acreage. 

Mr. Kittle is also selling agent for other pas which 
can be bought most reasonably, and prospective investors 
will be given every facility for investigation, - 
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FOR NERVOUSNESS 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the entire 
nervous system, by supplying the ex- 
hausted and debilitated nerves with a 
natural food, possessing the needed 
vitalizing, invigorating and life-giving 
properties. 

Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 











If you want litho- 
graphs, perfume 
and cardboard, you 
can get them with 
a box of toilet soap, 
but if you want a 
good pure soap, 
where the value is 
put into the soap 
and notin the scent 
or the package, 
buy Ivory Soap. A 
Plain, unpreten- 
tious wrapper, but 


‘the best soap that 


can be manufac- 
tured. 





Wash 


Fabrics .. 
For Outing and Walking Suits and 
Skirts of all Kinds 


“ The Linen Store” is headquarters for goods 
of this kind. Nowhere else are they’ shown in 
such wide variety. Many of them are exact 
reproductions of the popular woolen fabrics of 
the same name. 


Tweed Suitings 

Duck Suitings Linen Crash 

Linen Etamine Galatea Cloth 

Pique (White and Colored) 

We show as well an exceptionally full line of white and 
colored wash fabrics for summer and evening wear 

All of the laces, edgings, tmsertions, galloons and all. 
overs required for trimming may be had in our Lace and 
Embroidery Department. 


Mail orders have prompt attention. 
JAMES ricCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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| Williams 


| Vita mg « 


Soap. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, - - = 25c. 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round or Square), 10c, 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, ~ + = 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 7 - 50c. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 
Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 


(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2c, stamp 
“ ry “ “ Stick “ 10c. “ 


The only firm in the world making a specialty 


of SHAVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON 
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Survey of the World 


The new Postmaster-General 
has decided that postmasters of 
the fourth class, of whom there 
are more than 70,000, shall not be re- 
moved, except for cause shown by 
charges preferred and sustained. No 
one holding one of these small offices and 
giving satisfactory service is to be re- 
moved merely to make room for another 
person at the request of the member of 
Congress from the District. This is the 
policy of the merit system, of which the 
President has been so conspicuous an ad- 
vocate. 


Political 
Topics 


The adjourned meeting of the 
House Republican caucus concerning the 
disfranchisement of negroes in the South 


came to nothing. Interest in the move- 
ment had been waning, owing to the op- 
position of party leaders. At the ad- 
journed meeting, Mr. Payne, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
moved that all pending resolutions and 
projects be referred to the Republican 
majority of the Census Committee. This 
motion was lost, 36 to 56, and then for 
want of a quorum the meeting was ad- 
journed. Possibly an investigation by 
a special committee will yet be ordered. 
It is reported that the poll-tax provision 
in Alabama’s new Constitution has, tem- 
porarily, at least, disfranchised 45,000 
white voters. The President has refused 
to approve the recommendations of the 
army board, giving him the brevet rank 
of Colonel for gallantry in action at 
Guasimas, and of Brigadier-General for 
gallantry in the battle at San Juan. He 
journeyed hastily on the gth inst. to the 
school at Groton, Mass., where his oldest 
son was dangerously ill, but four days 
later the prospect of the boy’s speedy re- 
covery permitted him to return to Wash- 
ington. He has declined to reappoint 


the negro postmaster at Athens, Ga., 
naming a white man for the place, in 
response to the wishes of the white peo- 
ple, who are a very large majority of 
those whom the office serves. He ap- 
pears to have learned that Daniels, the 
“Rough Rider” appointed to be mar- 
shal of Arizona, was really a discharged 
convict, for when the man arrived at 
Phoenix, last week, he discovered that his 
commission had been revoked. Memo- 
ries of the old sealing controversy are re- 
vived by the order of the Collector of 
Alaska directing his deputy at Unalaska 
to close that port against British vessels 
from Canadian ports that are accustomed 
to fit out there for unlawful pelagic seal- 
ing. Several women of prominent fami- 
lies in Washington, who recently re- 
turned from Europe, have complained to 
Secretary Shaw of the treatment to 
which they were subjected on the land- 
ing dock in New York by inspectors of 
passengers’ baggage, alleging that the in- 
spectors are insolent and generally unfit 
for the work. They also urged that the 
limit of the value of such baggage to be 
admitted free of duty should be raised 
from $100 to $1,000. The Secretary will 
make an investigation, and it is expected 
that the methods of inspection will be 
improved. Having shown that Senator 
Lodge was the author of the six words, 
in the Republican platform of 1896, 
pledging the party to “ promote” an in- 
ternational agreement for the free coin- 
age of silver, ex-Senator Chandler has 
given to Mr. Lodge a cigar box, suitably 
inscribed and made of. material composed 
of sixteen parts of silver to one of gold. 
At a meeting of Presbyterian. ministers 
in Baltimore, last week, the Rev. Dr. 
Hemstreet made a bitter attack upon the 
421 





422 


late President McKinley, saying that at 
Buffalo he had “reaped only what he 
had sowed,” because he had permitted 
the canteen to exist in the army. Dr. 
Hemstreet was sharply reproved by his 
associates. In the Connecticut Consti- 
ttitional Convention the small towns have 
shown their power by giving a large ma- 
jority (106 to 42) for a new basis of rep- 
resentation that even reduces, relatively, 
the present representation of the cities. 
The 42 votes were cast by delegates rep- 
resenting two-thirds of the population. 
Much disorder was caused when a city 
delegate offered a resolution calling for 
final adjournment and for a new Conven- 
tion. The resolution was declared to be 
out of order, and all reference to it was 
stricken from the record. 


& 


The majority mem- 
bers of the Ways. and 
Means Committee 
yielded, at the end of last week, to the 
growing pressure of public opinion, and 
gave notice that the question of reciproc- 


The Cuban Tariff 
Question 


ity with Cuba would be considered this 
week, after the passage of the Tax Re- 


duction bill. They had at last been able 
to count a majority in the House for a 
rule or order from the Committee on 
Rules providing that this bill should go 
through without amendment, that debate 
upon it should begin on Monday, and 
that the vote should be taken on Tues- 
day afternoon. There had been some 
danger that either a Cuban reciprocity 
bill or the Babcock bill, which reduces 
the tariff duties on steel, would be at- 
tached as an amendment by a combina- 
tion of the Democrats and a minority of 
the Republicans, but it is said that this 
danger was averted by the action of Mr. 
Babcock, who is interested in the reduc- 
tion of the beer tax. Early in the week 
it seemed that the Ways and Means ma- 
jority was still inclined to take no action 
concerning Cuba, and it was reported by 
the press that votes for the ironclad rule 
had been obtained by promises that no 
reduction of the sugar duty would be 
made. It was known also that the Speak- 
er was opposed to any reduction of the 
tariff on Cuban sugar. But the Presi- 
dent continued his efforts for the desired 
reciprocal concessions, and many promi- 
nent protectionists assisted him, believing 
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that the protective policy was in some 
danger. Ex-Secretary Cornelius N. 
Bliss, for many years President of the 
Protective Tariff League, urged the 
Union League Club in New York, of 
which he is President, to help Mr. Roose- 
velt in this matter. “We are bound by 
every sentiment of honor and justice, as 
well as by enlightened. policy,” said he, 
“to give Cuba the protection and assist- 
ance she asks, despite the opposition of 
short-sighted and _ selfish  interests.’’ 
Senator Depew pointed out our moral 
obligation and asserted that a refusal to 
grant the concessions would excite public 
sentiment “ against the whole protective 
policy.” At a meeting of the Silk Asso- 
ciation, ex-Attorney-General Griggs said 
that the question was not one of politics 
or protection, but one of honor and jus- 
tice. Robert P. Porter, a prominent pro- 
tectionist, thoroughly familiar with the 
situation’ in Cuba, asserted that our pro- 
ducers of beet and cane sugar would not 
suffer any loss even if the entire duty on 
Cuban sugar should be removed. The 
beet sugar men asked the committee to 
send a Commission to Cuba, intimating 
that inquiry there would show that the 
condition of the planters had been mis- 
represented; but on Friday, as we have 
said, the committee yielded and gave 
noitce that it would consider the question 
on the lines suggested by the President 
and Secretary Root. On Saturday the 
President held a long conference with 
Senators Aldrich, Allison and Spooner, 
Speaker Henderson and Representatives 
Cannon and Grosvenor—the men who 
are most influential in directing the 
course of legislation—and urged them to 
take action immediately after the passage 
of the Tax Reduction bill. It is under- 
stood that in case of delay he will send 
to Congress a special message. In re- 
turn for the sugar concession Cuba is 
not only willing to make reciprocal rates 
that—in the opinion of the Havana Col- 
lector, Colonel Bliss—would give us 
three-fourths of her present import 
trade ($37,000,000) with Europe, but 
also to confine her carrying trade to 
American and Cuban vessels. The value 
of such an agreement as to the shipping 
trade would be, it is said, very great, be- 
cause the United States would thus in a 
short time obtain possession of the entire 
carrying trade of the West Indies, and 
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be in a position to control, at the opening 
of the canal, the carrying trade of the 
west coast of South America. It is re- 
ported that our naval stations in Cuba 
will be at Havana, Cienfuegos, Nipe and 
Guantanamo, and that the Isle of Pines 
will be retained as a possession of the 
United States. 


The bill for taxing oleo- 
margarine has been 
passed again in the 
House, where it was passed in the pre- 
ceding Congress by a vote of two to one. 
It imposes a tax of ten cents a pound on 
oleomargarine colored in imitation of 
. butter, and one of only one-quarter of a 
cent on the same product uncolored. 
Keepers of restaurants or boarding- 
houses who color oleomargarine are held 
to be manufacturers and must pay a 
heavy special tax. Provision is made for 
the sanitary inspection of places where 
butter is “ renovated,” and for labeling 
the product. The original promoters of 
the bill complain, however, of an amend- 
ment which permits States to deal as 
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they please with oleomargarine made 
and sold for consumption within their 


boundaries. For the fourth time the 
House has passed, this time unanimously, 
the resolution for a Constitutional 
amendment permitting the election of 
Senators by direct popular vote. A 
House committee has been taking testi- 
mony concerning a bill limiting the work 
day to eight hours for all work done un- 
der Government contracts, which is op- 
posed by the Carnegie and Bethlehem 
steel companies, the Cramps’ Shipbuild- 
ing Company and other concerns. The 
labor unions are also sending petitions 
asking that all naval vessels shall be built 
in Government yards. Their opponents 
say that this policy would increase the 
cost by at least 15 per cent. The resolu- 
tion for a Constitutional amendment de- 
ferring Inauguration Day until the last 
Thursday in April has been reported fa- 
vorably in the Senate. There will be a 
contest over that part of the forthcoming 
postal bill that substitutes in the rural 
free delivery the contract system for the 
appointment of salaried carriers. A bill 
has been introduced that embodies the 
recommendations of Secretary Root’s re- 
cent report. It consolidates the Quarter- 
master’s, Subsistence and Pay depart- 
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ments under the direction of a Major- 
General, and creates a General Staff, 
composed of a Lieutenant-General and 
thirty-six other officers. A remarkable 
attack upon Secretary Hay was made in 
the House last week by Representative 
Wheeler (Democrat), of Paducah, Ky., 
who has been profoundly disturbed by 
the existence of pleasant and polite rela- 
tions between this country and Great 
Britain. He remarked that Mr. McKin- 
ley, “ egged on by a pitiable flunkey in 
the State Department, had stretched his 
arms across the water to embrace the 
historic enemies of the American peo- 
ple.” Our “ flunkeyism and disgraceful 
sycophancy ” had made us a laughing 
stock at every European court. He 
hoped that Mr. Roosevelt’s Americanism 
would induce him to “ boot out of the 
State Department the man who has 
brought us to this humiliating condi- 
tion.” “This man Pauncefote,” he 
added, “ ought to be ordered to take the 
first ship home.” Concerning the visit 
of Prince Henry he was pleased to say 
that “the Anglomaniacs and European 
maniacs ” were “ falling over each other 
to get to see a little Dutchman come over 
and take charge of a little ship.” For 
all this and much more in the same strain 
he was roughly handled by Mr. Grosve- 
nor and other Republicans, but in reply 
he simply repeated the essence of his of- 
fensive statements. Mr. Wheeler is a 
warm friend and admirer of the Boers. 
s&s 


The question of the Philip- 
pines is still the leading 
topic at Washington. In 
the Senate most of the long speeches 
against the Government’s policy have 
heen delivered. Mr. Turner spoke for 
the better part of two days, and Mr. 
Teller took as much time. Their argu- 
ments and denunciations are now fa- 
miliar to the public. Mr. Teller spoke 
at times with much bitterness. He gave 
notice of an amendment declaring that 
it is the purpose of the United States 
not to annex the islands permanently, 
but to assist them in setting up a gov- 
ernment suitable to their condition, and 
then to protect them until they shall be 
able to protect themselves. Mr. Carmack 
introduced a resolution (evidently aimed 
at the Federal party’s memorial) declar- 
ing that this country regards with ex- 
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treme disfavor any movement having for 
its object the early or ultimate admission 
of the islands to the Union as a Terri- 
tory or State, and that to confer the 
rights and privileges of American citi- 
zenship upon the Filipinos would destroy 
the integrity of that citizenship and de- 
grade the character of our Government. 
Mr. Foraker caused some surprise by 
offering an amendment cutting off 75 per 
cent. of the Dingley duties on imports 
from the islands. The House cut off 
nothing, and the pending Senate bill 
takes off only 25 per cent. Severe de- 
nunciation by the Democrats of the new 
treason and sedition laws in the islands 
was answered by plain proof that the 
similar laws of our own States are equal- 
ly severe and in some instances were 
simply reproduced at Manila by the Com- 
mission. The most stringent provisions 
were a copy of the laws of Senator Car- 
mack’s own State of Tennessee. Mr. 
Platt, of Connecticut, could not refrain 
from replying to some statements of the 
Democrats. When he produced evidence 
of progress toward peace and ‘content- 
ment in the islands, Mr. Hoar ridiculed 
the recent elections, saying that the law 
permitted no voter to advocate a policy 
of independence. He also ridiculed the 
new schools, alleging that the Declara- 
tion of Independence could not be read 
in any of them. Mr. Platt rebuked him 
with much vigor. The American people, 
he said, would note with regret Mr. 
Hoar’s sneers at their efforts to educate 
the children in the Philippines. He 
pointed to the great work of the Taft 
Commission. The treason law, he as- 
serted, was aimed at those who ‘in secret 
places plotted massacres, and did not pre- 
vent the reading of the Declaration of 
Independence. If we were a Govern- 
ment worthy of the name we would al- 
ways put down armed insurrection 
against the sovereignty of the United 
States. Mr. Teller admitted that he 
would vote to support the army in the 
islands, because he could not bring him- 
self to wish disaster to American arms.— 
A long memorial from the Filipino Fed- 
eral party was transmitted to Congress 
by Secretary Root. It was adopted in 
November. The Federalists ask for civil 
rule and annexation or federation—not 
for a colonial government, of which they 
have had more than enough, nor for in- 
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dependence, which, they say, would cause 
disorder, anarchy and chaos. They ask 
Congress to declare that the islands are 
an integral part of the United States, 
—a Territory, like Arizona, with the 
right to become a State. This Territory, 
they say, should have an appointed 
Executive, a Senate containing a bare 
majority of Filipinos, and two Delegates 
in the House at Washington. The peti- 
tioners urge the United States to assist 
them in getting rid of the friars and to 
grant general amnesty. This memorial 
comes from the party which is now repre- 
sented in the Commission, and upon 
which Governor Taft and his associates 
have continually relied for valuable help 
in establishing civil government and pro-" 
moting peace.—At a banquet in Boston 
on Lincoln Day, Secretary Long said 
that the question of Filipino independ- 
ence, now academic, would in the future 
be a vital one. After the execution of 
our trust, and when the ability of the 
islanders to govern themselves has been 
assured, he continued, the Filipinos will 
determine their political status—whether 
they will. walk alone, or hand in hand 
with us, as Canada with England; and 
we shall, or ought to, respect their 
wishes. Some significance is attached 
to this, as the utterance of a member of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 


as 


Continuing his testimony, in 
Washington last week, Gov- 
ernor Taft spoke of the sala- 
ries paid to members of the Commission. 
At first he had received $12,000, and each 
of his associates $10,000, to which was 
added for each member $5,500 as an al- 
lowance for expenses. As Civil Governor 
and Commissioner his salary is now $20,- 
ooo and that of a Commissioner is $15,- 
000. But the cost of living is very high. 
The Governor occupies the Malacanan 
Palace, for the lighting of which he pays 
$1,500 a year, while $3,000 more is ex- 
pended for servants that are needed. Of 
the $17,500 received he had only $1,500 
left at the end of last year, and would 
have had nothing if his illness had not 
nrevented him from giving such enter- 
tainments as aie expected at the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace. The other Commission- 
ers were not able to save anything. The 
Filipinos, he said, were not ready for the 
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jury system. Ninety per cent. of them 
were too ignorant, and they had long 
been accustomed to corruption in the ad- 
ministration of justice. The Commis- 
sion had encouraged the formation of the 
Federal party in the interest of peace. In 
answer to questions concerning that 
party’s memorial, just received by Con- 
gress, he said: 

“ The condition of the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands to-day is such that the ex- 
tension of constitutional rights now would in- 
terfere very much with the establishment of 
a successful government. A government ought 
to be established under American guidance, un- 
der which the Filipinos should gradually im- 
prove their knowledge of what individual lib- 
erty is and of what a constitutional govern- 
ment is; and subsequently the time will come 
when the United states and the Filipino 
people together can agree: as to what 
their relations shall be. Whether the islands 
shall be a quasi-independent colony, as Austra- 
lia and Canada in relation to England, or a 
State in the Union, is a question so far in the 
future, and so dependent on the success of the 
operation of a stable government now, that I 
have reached no conclusion on the subject. 
‘The question whether the Filipinos should be 
:admitted to the full rights of American citi- 
-zenship I would not answer two or three gen- 
-erations before it arises.” 

‘He would not favor giving the Filipinos 
‘a promise of even our Territorial form 
of government. To turn over the gov- 
ernment of the islands to the people now 
would cause anarchy, and it would then 
be necessary for this country to do over 
again all the work of the last two years. 
& 


Prince Henry sailed from 
Bremerhaven on Satur- 
day last, and it is expect- 
ed that he will arrive at New York on 
the 22d. The imperial yacht “ Hohen- 
zollern,” from Kiel by way of St. 
Thomas, came into the harbor on the 
12th and was docked at Hoboken. Her 
commander, Rear-Admiral Count von 
Baudissin, was directed by the Kaiserto 
lay a wreath upon the grave of Mrs. 
Robert Goelet’s daughter, who died a 
few days ago and whom the Emperor 
and Empress had known in Europe. 
Elaborate preparations have been made 
for the gala night of opera in New York. 
All of the great singers of the company 
will be heard, in acts from six operas— 
—“ Lohengrin,” “Carmen,” “ Tann- 
shauser,” “Aida,” “La Traviata,” and 
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“Le Cid.” A story was published that 
the Prince had sent to Admiral Dewey, 
who is now in Florida, a letter apologiz- 
ing for an incident at Hong Kong and 
also for the very annoying attitude of 
Vice-Admiral Von Diedrichs and his 
squadron in Manila Bay. No such letter 
was sent, but regret was expressed by 
the Prince at the dinner recently given to 
him by Ambassador White in Berlin, and 
with his consent a report of his remarks 
was forwarded to the Admiral by a mem- 
ber of the Embassy. “I know you 
Americans,” said the Prince, “ feel very 
sore about affairs in the East, and I do 
not blame you. I myself made a mistake 
when at Hong Kong, at a dinner on the 
‘Deutschland.’” This refers to the or- 
der of the Prince’s toasts. The Admiral 
was offended, and on the following day 
Prince Henry went on board the “ Olym- 
pia,” as he now says, and apologized. At 
this dinner in Berlin some acknowledg- 
ment also of error in Germany’s attitude 
at Manila appears to have been made. 
The Prince sent to Admiral Dewey an 
expression of sincere regard. 
as 


On February 12th the offi- 
cial Reichsanzeiger, of Ber- 
lin, published two docu- 
ments in order to clear up the question 
of the attitude of Germany to the United 
States in 1898. The first is dated Ber- 
lin, April 15th, 1898, and is a communi- 
cation addressed to the Emperor by 
Count von Biilow, then Secretary of 
State, transmitting a telegram from Dr. 
von Holleben, the German Ambassador 
to the United States. Dr. von Holleben, 
in this telegram, says that the British 
Ambassador has just taken the initiative 
in'a new collective step of the represent- 
atives of the great Powers in Washing- 
ton, and he sends the general drift of 
this note which, at Lord Pauncefote’s re- 
quest, each of the six representatives is 
to telegraph to his respective Govern- 
ment. Dr. Holleben adds: “ Personally 
I regard this demonstration somewhat 
coldly.” And the Emperor has appended 
the following marginal note: 

“T regard it as completely futile and pur- 
poseless, and therefore prejudicial. I am 
against this step.” 

The other document published by the 
Reichsanzeiger is the exact text of the 
communication sent, according to this 
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authority, to the various Powers at Lord 
Pauncefote’s suggestion, which calls for 
a collective expression from the great 
Powers of the hope that the United 
States Government will give favorable 
consideration to the memorandum of the 
Spanish Minister, of April 1oth, as offer- 
ing a reasonable basis for an amicable so- 
lution and as removing any grounds for 
hostile intervention which may have pre- 
viously existed. In the House of Com- 
mons, February 12th, Henry Norman 
(Liberal) questioned Lord Cranborne in 
regard to this Berlin publication. Lord 
Cranborne’s reply was definite and de- 
cided. He said that the British Govern- 
ment had never proposed, through its 
Ambassador at Washington or otherwise, 
any declaration adverse to the action of 
the United States in Cuba, and that on 
the contrary the Government had de- 
clined to assent to any such proposal. The 
explanation of this conflict between the 
statements of Germany and England is 
apparently to be found in the fact that 
when the meeting of the representatives 
of the six Powers was held in the British 
Embassy on April 14th, 1898, it was held 
there because Lord Pauncefote was the 
Doyen, and not at his own suggestion. 
The note did not emanate from Lord 
Pauncefote. It has become known that, 
when the sentiment in England was run- 
ning strongly for Spain, Lord Salisbury 
took the unprecedented step of communi- 
cating with the editors of the leading 
Conservative papers and urging them to 
desist from criticism of the United 
States. 
ed 


On January 30th an agree- 
ment was signed at London 
by Lord Lansdowne for 
England and by Baron Hayashi, the 
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Japanese Minister for Japan, which 
practically constitutes an alliance between 
the two countries. On February 11th 
a Parliamentary paper was issued giving 
the terms of the agreement, as follows: 


“ The Governments of Great Britain and Ja- 
pan, actuated solely by a desire to maintain 
the status quo and general peace in the ex- 
treme East, and being, moreover, especially 
interested in maintaining the independence and 
territorial integrity of China and Korea, and 
in securing equal opportunities in those coun- 
tries for the commerce and industry of all na- 
tions, hereby agree as follows: 
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“ Article I, The high contracting parties, 
having mutually recognzed the independence 
of China and Korea, declare themselves to be 
entirely uninfluenced by any aggressive tend- 
encies in either country. Having in view, 
however, their especial interests, of which 
those of Great Britain relate principally to 
China, while Japan, in addition to the inter- 
ests she possesses in China, is interested in a 
peculiar degree, politically, as well as com- 
mercially and industrially, in Korea, the sig- 
natories recognize that it will be admissible 
for either of them to take such measures as 
may be. indispensable in order to safeguard 
those interests if these be threatened either 
by the aggressive action of any other Power, 
or by disturbances arising in China or Korea, 
necessitating the intervention of either of the 
contracting parties for the protection of the 
lives and property of its subjects. 

“ Article II. If either Great Britain or Ja- 
pan, in defense of their respective interests, as 
above described, should become involved in a 
war with another Power, the other contract- 
ing party will maintain strict neutrality and 
use its best efforts to prevent other Powers 
from joining in the hostilities against its ally. 

“Article III. If, in the above event, any 
other Power or Powers should join in hostili- 
ties against that ally, the other contracting 
party will come to its assistance and will con- 
duct war in common and make peace in mu- 
tual agreement with it. 

“ Article IV. The contracting parties agree 
that neither of them will, without consulting 
the other, enter into separate arrangements 
with another Power to the prejudice of the 
interests above described. 

“ Article V. Whenever, in the opinion of 
either Great Britain or Japan, the above men- 
tioned interests are jeopardized, the two Gov- 
ernments will communicate with one another 
fully and frankly. 

“ Article VI. That the agreement come into 
effect immediately, remain in force for five years, 
and be binding for a year after either party 
denounces it, but if, when the date fixed for 
the expiration of the agreement arrive either 
party thereto is actually engaged in war, the 
alliance shall, ipso facto, continue until peace 
is concluded.” 


In explanation of this agreement Lord 


Lansdowne declares that throughout the 


troubled events of the ‘past two years 
England and Japan have been in close 
communication. ‘‘ We each desired,” he 
says, “that the integrity and independ- 
ence of the Chinese Empire should be 
preserved, and that there should be no 
disturbance of the territorial status quo, 
either in China or the adjoining regions.” 
As the Far Eastern policy of the two 
countries was identical, they entered into 
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this compact. The measure, however, is 
merely precautionary, according to offi- 
cial explanation, and does in no way 
threaten the present position or legitimate 
interests of other Powers. 
Pd 

The publication of the 
British-Japanese Agree- 
ment came as a com- 
plete surprise to the press, and even to 
Parliament, for it is to be remembered 
that the Cabinet in England has the au- 
thority to enter into treaties without the 
consent or knowledge of the Legislature. 
‘he London papers for the most part ex- 
pressed some bewilderment at the sudden 
information and rather faint-hearted ap- 
probation of the measures. “ Our mag- 
nificent isolation has come to end with 
a pretty sudden shock,” is the comment 
of the Daily News, and these words ex- 
plain the general hesitancy in accepting 
the new position. Some of the papers, 
however, are unreserved in their ap- 
proval. The Times thinks the agree- 
ment is calculated to have a beneficial ef- 
fect on the situation in China. As re- 
gards Russia, it declares that the vacil- 
lating policy of the English Government 
toward affairs in the Far East has ten- 
dered to encourage that nation in its ad- 
venturous activity, and that the present 
clear and definite statement will promote 
a more satisfactory understanding be- 
tween the two countries. In the House 
of Commons Lord Cranborne, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
gave some information in regard to the 
treaty. He said that the substance of the 
agreement had been communicated to the 
United States before publication. The 
United States did not express any opin- 
ion on the subject. Throughout all the 
doings in China, he declared that the re- 
lations between the United States and 
Great Britain had been of the most cor- 
dial nature. At almost every crisis and 
in the case of every small difficulty which 
arose during the negotiations at Peking, 
the representatives of the two countries 
had always acted together. His state- 
ment that the agreement undoubtedly re- 
ceived the full approval of the United 
States was heard with cheers. Lord 
Cranborne also said that Russia had by 
the agreement of 1898 recognized Ja- 
pan’s special position in Korea, and that 
almost every Power had indorsed the 
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principle of the “ open door ” and the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China, so that the 
new treaty was in no wise an innovation. 
Great Britain could not accept the policy 
of spheres of influence; she wanted the 
whole of China open to industrial enter- 
prise. Her navy and Japan’s army were 
sufficient together to maintain the desired 
policy. The comments in the press of 
other countries have been for the most 
part moderate and even friendly to the 
treaty. Russia outwardly at least sees 
no menace against her in the new alliance 
of her two,rivals. It is asserted in St. 
Petersburg that the treaty coincides with 
the principles which Russia has already 
established as the basis of her policy in 
the Far East. The Berlin correspondent 
of the London Times writes that the re- 
cent invectives in the German press 
against England would have led one to 
expect an outburst of indignation over 
the alliance, but that on the contrary it 
is universally acknowledged that the two 
countries have taken a wise step. In 


Paris, at least one paper, the Liberté, 
bitterly accuses Russia of want of fore- 
sight in allowing this agreement to be 


made. Japan, as was to be expected, 
has received the announcement of the 
treaty with enthusiastic delight. It is 
the first example of an agreement of this 
kind between an Oriental and an Occi- 
dental country, and the action of Eng: 
land is looked upon as a great historical 
event, and as a peculiar honor to Japan. 
& 


The County of London 
contains an area of 74,839 
statute acres and has a 
population of 4,536,541. In 1801 the 
population was just a little more than 
one-fifth of this number. Of the males, 
1,292,594 are unmarried, 777,363 are 
married, and 72,128 are widowed. Of 
the females, 1,403,842 are unmarried, 
793,097: are married, and 197,517 are 
widowed. The females enumerated in 
London exceed the males by 252,371. 
There are 1,118 females for every 1,000 
males, which contrasts with 1,116 for 
every 1,000 at the census of 1891. The 
number of children of school age (three 
and under fourteen years) is 968,007, of 
whom 481,060 are boys and 486,947 girls. 
Of the 135,377 foreigners 79,804 are 
males and 55,573 females. Natives of 
Russia are now the most numerous, hay- 
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ing increased since the last census from 
12,034 to 38,117. Germany stands sec- 
ond with 27,427, having, however, in- 
creased by no more than 507 persons 
since 1891. Russian Poland follows with 
15,420, showing also only a trivial in- 
crease. France is fourth in importance 
with 11,264—no material increase; and 
Italy fifth with 10,889, or more than 
double the number returned in 1891. 
The total number of separate tenements, 
which had been 937,606 in 1891, rose to 
1,019,546, the increase being equal to 8.7 
per cent. Of this total the tenements 
containing five or more rooms increased 
13.2 per cent., while the increase of 
those with less than five rooms did not 
exceed 6.6 per cent. The rate of increase 
in the larger tenements was therefore 
exactly double that shown in the smaller 
tenements. Stated in another way, the 


tenements with five or more rooms were 
equal to 32.7 per cent. of the total tene- 
ments in 1891, and to 34.1 per cent. at 
the recent census, while the percentage 
of the tenements with less than five 
rooms declined from 67.3 to 65.9. 

& 


The Germans 
are beginning to 
reap some of 
the disagreeable results of having such 
excellent universities and’ polytechnic in- 
stitutions. The foreign element among 
the students has become so large that a 
regular movement has been inaugurated 
looking toward a curtailment of the 
privileges accorded to the non-Germans. 
The agitation, which began among the 
polytechnic schools and was first formal- 
ly launched at Munich, has come from 
the student body and not from the facul- 
ties or other authorities, the students 
claiming that the large number of for- 
eigners crowds the Germans out of the 
laboratories, class rooms, etc., and that 
the poor preparatory work of these 
strangers interferes with the progress of 
the better prepared Germans. It is an 
open secret that the movement is direct- 
ed chiefly against the Russians, and 
more particularly against Russian 
women. This appears to a certainty 
from the recent petition of the Halle 
medical students, asking to be relieved 
of some twenty-five Russian women who 
are working in the anatomical depart- 
ment of that institution. In Heidelberg 
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similar petitions were signed and some 
relief has been secured. The movement 
is evidently becoming national in charac- 
ter, and in recent weeks has brought out 
the Berlin students especially against the 
Polish men and women in that school, 
who had hissed Professor Schiemann in 
the lecture room because this historian 
had taken a “ Prussian” view of the Pol- 
ish revolution of 1830. A largely at- 
tended indignation meeting of the Ger- 
man students was held, in which resolu- 
tions were passed asking the authori- 
ties not to admit to the privileges of the 
school foreigners who are not sufficient- 
ly prepared. In this petition the interest- 
ing fact is stated that the Government 
spends about five hundred marks extra 
for every student in that university. 
& 


The effort to bring Hin- 
duism up to the level of 
Western freedom and cul- 
ture is aided and directed in good meas- 
ure by the Indian Social Congress, whose 
annual meeting was held last December 
in Calcutta. Such subjects were dis- 
cussed as female education, polygamy, 
foreign travel, remarriage of widows, 
temperance, the raising of the age for 
marriage of boys and girls, and the 
claims of lowest castes of Hindu society. 
It shows the bondage of Hinduism to old 
rules, that while this Conference dis- 
cussed the possible intermarriage be- 
tween divisions of the same caste, it did 
not venture to put on its program inter- 
marriage between different castes. It 
discussed the question whether those who 
have once been baptized can be received 
back into Hinduism, but general religious 
liberty was hardly thought of. Mean- 
while the Christian bodies in India are 
coming together. Last year all the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed mission Churches 
in South India united under a new 
irenic confession of faith and a simple 
constitution. This stirred up _ the 
Churches in North India, and a commit- 
tee appointed to consider a plan for unit- 
ing all the Reformed Churches in India 
has lately agreed to recommend the ac- 
ceptance of the plan of the South India 
Churches and unite with them, which 
will doubtless be accomplished as soon as 
the necessary conferences can be held 
and the recommendations of the commit- 
tee adopted. j 


Reformation of 
Hinduism 





The Referendum in the United States 


By John Bates Clark, LL.D. 


Prorgssor OF Po.iTicaL Economy 1n Cotumpia UNIVERSITY 


RE we to have referendum in Amer- 
A ica? If what we mean by that 
word is the power to control legis- 
lation, the question is equivalent to ask- 
ing whether we are to have democracy in 
America. The self-government that we 
have consists more in the power to con- 
trol the measures that the Government 
will adopt than it does in the mere select- 
ing of the men who shall do the govern- 
ing. In the selection of men we. have 
comparatively little power. The bosses 
do the nominating and we ratify the 
nominations, tho in the ratification we 
have a choice between two nominees. 
We usually elect them on some issue, and 
the election determines at least one action 
which the Government will take; but it 
leaves undetermined a vast number of 
other issues over which the actual power 
of the people is small. We manage to 
control general policies, but over every- 
thing of a detailed character we allow 
our rulers to have their way. Their way 
is mainly the boss’s way, and that, too 
frequently, is the way of the men who 
make compaign contributions. 

The real issue, then, is whether we 
shall do our self-governing in an awk- 
ward and imperfect manner, which in- 
vites corruption, or in a direct and effi- 
cient way which tends to suppress cor- 
ruption. Contributions that figure so 
largely, and in a moral way so badly, in 
American political life come because the 
legislator is able actually to “ deliver the 
goods” that are contracted for. If he 
could not do it, or if there were even 
much uncertainty as to his ability to do 
it, contributions would either be not 
forthcoming or would be forthcoming on 
a much smaller scale. 

Quite long ago an Englishman spoke 
of Switzerland as the “ accursed country 
of the referendum.” “After one has 
with great difficulty secured the passage 
of a bill in the Legislature,” said he, “ it 
is still a matter of uncertainty whether 
the people will not defeat it.’ The man 
actually thought that he was arguing 
against the referendum. Would it not 
be well for the people of America to have 
the option of defeating now and then a 


measure which some one has “ with 
great difficulty” and expense forced 
through the legislative body? The most 
essential issue in this connection is that 
the expense, in cases where that is in- 
curred, would either become less or van- 
ish altogether if the referendum were im- 
pending. The man who gives his check 
for one hundred thousand dollars in or- 
der to get a bill through a lawmaking 
assembly can obviously not rely upon the 
popular support for it. The presumption 
is against a bill of that character, and if 
the single fact of the costliness of it were 
to become known or suspected, the 
chances that the referendum would be ap- 
plied to it and that the bill would be de- 
feated would be very great. Large ex- 
penditures are rash and unbusinesslike 
expenditures where legislation is passed 
under the scrutiny of the people and is 
liable to be revised by them. 

Of course, all legislation can in some 
way be revised, and if necessary reversed, 
by the popular vote, and that, too, with- 
out any change in our constitutional 
forms. If corrupt-measures are passed, 
can we not turn out those particular ras- 
cals who enact them and put in others? 
The troubles connected with that policy 
are numerous and serious. If the new 
men whom we put in are adherents of an- 
other political machine, henchmen of an- 
other boss, the practical gain may be 
small and transient. The change of par- 
ties may do the one thing that we are de- 
termined to have done, since it may re- 
verse one particular measure, but it will 
leave the field open for other measures 
many of which may be as corrupt as the 
one that we suffered from before. 

“ Measures, not men,” used to be the 
popular political cry. Some years ago 
we grew tired of it and were even in- 
clined to substitute the opposite cry, 
“Men and not measures.” We found 
that accepting unworthy men in order to 
secure the adoption of our general line of 
policy was often in the end a losing bar- 
gain, for it involved accepting a multi- 
tude of more detailed enactments which 
these unworthy men were sure to give us. 
The worst of it was that, w er cry 
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we adopted, we adhered to the system 
which merged in one the choice of men 
and the dictation of measures. We could 
not do the two things separately and 
therefore we could not do either in any 
satisfactory way. We cannot now. Dictat- 
ing measures in and by the act of choos- 
ing men is a hopelessly clumsy way of 
governing ourselves. Ultimately we 
must have more power than we now have 
to’ choose men; but we must certainly 
have, in the near future, very much more 
power to control measures. 

In two years, if the Legislature of New 
York takes no action on the excise ques- 
tion, the people of New York City will, 
in their present clumsy way, apply the 
referendum to that issue. The election 
of 1903 will become to a considerable ex- 
tent an appeal to the people concerning 
the policy to be adopted in reference to 
saloons. Can they decide that question 
on its merits? If they want one result, 
they will have to accept with it the gov- 
ernment of the city by Tammany Hall, 
with everything which that means. If 
they want the other result, they will ac- 
cept with it government by those who are 
called the Fusionists. Would it not be 
well to separate, in this instance, the dis- 
cussion of the measure from the election 
of the party that is to rule. Is it well to 
stand where the adoption of a course of 
action that the people really want would 
have to mean a return to Tammany? 
This is only one striking instance of the 
evil that comes from dictating measures 
in and by the act of choosing men. With 
the institution of the referendum in 
working order we could first determine 
what policy we will adopt in regard to 
saloons, and then we could select the 
men to whom we wish to intrust the gen- 
eral interests of the city. 

It is discouraging enough to try to 
purify American politics. It means 
eternal vigilance, but it also means eter- 
nal work against unnecessary difficulties. 
We could remove many inducements to 
corruption if we chose to do it. We 
could put the bosses where they could not 
receive large pay for political “ goods ” 
because they could not promise, with any 
confidence, to deliver them. We coald 
put the people where they could detect 
the rottenness of such compacts, and in a 
glaring case would be sure to defeat them. 
We could make it possible for voters to 
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have their way in controlling measures of 
government without being forced, when- 
ever they prescribed a measure through 
the medium ofanactual election, to accept 
with it men and rings that they do not 
want in general control of the State. 

Of course, there are objections to the 
referendum. It would involve a little la- 
bor on the part of the people, and would 
cost something. That objection counts 
for so nearly nil that it is scarcely worth 
stating. The people will never purify 
political life, and to the extent to which 
this would do it, at any such trifling cost 
as this would entail. 

“The referendum would not be used 
frequently.” As if that were an argument 
against it! A potential referendum costs 
nothing and is often as good as an actual 
one. The fact that the people can re- 
verse an objectionable measure often 
forestalls and prevents it, and the popular 
vote is then unnecessary. In a way we 
may say that the referendum works most 
effectively when, as far as the actual vot- 
ing goes, it does not work at all. The 
mere power of the people to vote on an 
impending bad measure works prevent- 
ively, and the prevention, in that case, 
forestalls the vote. In the cases in 
which it is necessary to resort to it the 
voting works curatively, but the fact that 
it is not necessary often to resort to it is 
a chief reason for favoring the system. 

“You can never get a full vote in ap- 
plying the referendum.” In the major- 
ity of cases you cannot. In some impor- 
tant cases you can. The cases in which 
you do not draw out a full vote are those 
in which many persons have no decided 
opinions and wishes. Those who have 
opinions and wishes that are worth ex- 
pressing represent, on such an issue, the 
real popular choice. They are probably 
men who know more about the measures 
and about the way in which they would 
affect the well-being of the public. The 
vote decided by such men is far from 
being worthless, since it may register the 
only decision that can in any sense claim 
to have the popular will behind it. Very 
important in this connection are two 
facts—namely, first, that any conspicu- 
ously bad measure would be apt to draw 
out a full vote; and, secondly, that it 
would be hazardous for any corporation 
to pay much to a boss, in order to secure 
the enactment of a bill, if it were after- 
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ward to take its chance on the issue of a 
vote in which even a minority of intelli- 
gent citizens should take part. ~ _ 
There is danger that we may sacrifice 
something of the essence of democracy in 
order to save one of the names by which 
we are accustomed to call it. We have 
long been proud of the extent to which 
we have developed the “‘representative ” 
principle. We early discovered difficul- 
ties in the way of direct self-government 
by a populous nation, and hit upon the 
plan of selecting a few men to do the 
governing, presumably as we would like 
to have them. Very early we began to 
assert the right to prescribe what they 
should do after their election, and now 
we know that we must do that at every 
step if self-government is to be a fact. 
The representatives must actually repre- 
sent, and we must continually strive to 
make them do it. In reality we rescue 
the representative principle when we 
make them do it. ‘A large measure of 
dictation by the people makes it possible 
to allow the original framing of laws to 
be done by a few men, and if these men 
are compelled to be true servants of those 
who elect them, the system is successful. 
A very striking fact is that on major 
questions affecting the public welfare the 
referendum actually allows legislators to 
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use their own judgment to an extent to 
which they scarcely dare to use it now. 
They now legislate “ with the ear to the 
ground,” lest in revising their action~by 
the present clumsy method the people 
turn them out. If a great measure were . 
destined to be acted on by the people 
without danger to their represefitatives 
these men would be better able to make 
the prelintinary decision in an unbiased 
way. The defeat of a measure not taint- 
ed by corruption would not necessarily 
carry with it the condemnation of the 
men who executed it. Not less dignified 
and much more fecure than it now is 
would be the position of a legislator in a 
State having the referendum. 

The problem is not whether we shall 
or shall not dictate measures. We are 
trying to do that in a clumsy way, which 
makes politics corrupt, and causes poli- 
cies to reflect very imperfectly our actual 
will. We can do it in a more efficient 
way, and in the process we can purify 
and elevate our political life. The great- 
est “evils of democracy” come by a 
thwarting of the will of the people, and 
therefore the reformatory spirit should 
make common cause with the present 
popular tendency. Honest politics and 
real self-government go together, and 
prosperity goes with them. 


New York Cry 


Future of Japan 


(The following article is an authorized interview by the greatest of Japanese statesmen and founder of its con- 
stitutional government. It was given to a representative of THe INDEPENDENT and is the only statement made by 


him for publication during his tour of the world. 


The striking success of his diplomatic mission in securing the 


Anglo-Japanese alliance gives special interest to the article at this time.—Epror.] ~ 


S all the world knows, Japan has 
A seen great changes within the last 
thirty yéars. Many of these 
changes are so obvious that.the most 
cursory reader of contemporary history 
must have noticed them. Among these 
are the development of an army, a navy, 
a diplomatic and consular service and of 


a constitutional monarchy, with a Diet in | 


which the whole people have representa- 
tives. None of these things existed in 
1876. They have come into being with 
a rapidity that is Startling even to the 
Japanese themselves. . Furthermore, in 
spite of this rapidity, the development 
has been normal. It has been in harmony 


with Yamato Damashii—the:spirit of the 
Japanese people. 

But there have been other develop- 
ments in Japan—the New Japan—which, 
tho by no means so obvious as those I 
have mentioned, are of great importance. 
Japanese commerce, for ifistance, has de- 
veloped rapidly in the past six years. 
Since the war with China the tonnage of 
the merchant marine has increased from 
80,090 tons to over 500,000 tons, while ° 
thé*total capitalization of stock compa- 
nies and other commercial enterprises has 
advanced from $25,000,000 to something 
like ten times that amount. 

Such increase is significant. It shows 
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the sincerity on the part of Japan to es- 
tablish herself in a secure position com- 
mercially, that she appreciates the 
achievements of peace as thoroughly as 
achievements by force of arms—prefers 
them, in fact—and particularly that she 
has come to realize the value of credit 
in business affairs; she could not have 
increased her business operations so con- 
siderably otherwise, for it is no more pos- 
sible to do business in Japan without credit 
than it is in the other countries of the 
world. This is a fact of great importance 
to Japan and it is one that has not yet 
received due recognition. 

This lack of recognition is not remark- 
able, however, when one looks into the 
matter. It springs largely from the ex- 
perience of the merchants who took up 
residence in Japan soon after the visit of 
Commodore Perry and the opening of 
several treaty ports. Previous to that 


Japan had been practically shut off from 
foreign intercourse for over two hundred 
years. The Dutch, it is true, had permis- 
sion to send one ship a year to Nagasaki 
for purposes of trade, but communication 
between the foreigners and the natives 


was under the severest restrictions. In- 
ternational trade, therefore, and the regu- 
lations to which it conforms were un- 
known to the people of Japan. The feu- 
dal system was in full operation. The 
upper classes, especially the samurai or 
gentry, looked down upon merchants, 
who were at the foot of the ladder social- 
ly, being below both the farmers and the 
artisans. Vexatious laws often ham- 
pered the merchants then, and trade was 
not only in contempt but was almost im- 
possible. Merchants lived rather by their 
wits and cunning than by their integrity 
and broadmindedness. It was a case of 
giving a dog a bad name. The merchant 
—who was a petty tradesman really— 
lived up to his reputation—or down to 
it—and was not admirable. 

So it was that the merchants who fol- 
lowed Commodore Perry’s coming found 
a low commercial morality, and perhaps 
it is not unjust to say that they them- 
selves were in some instances rather of 
the adventurous class and not over scru- 
pulous in their dealings. First arrivals 
are greedy by reputation. At any rate 
the superiority of foreign business meth- 
ods was not at once apparent to the native 
Japanese merchant. He looked upon 
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foreigners as barbarians and did net 
scruple to get the best of them when he 
could. He thought this rather patriotic, 
and unquestionably he acted very badly 
indeed. The only thing that can be said 
for him in his contract-breaking opera- 
tions is that he was impartial. All for- 
eigners of whatsoever nationality re- 
ceived the same treatment. 

The seaports, which by treaty were 
open for trade, were exactly the sort of 
places in which the ill effects of this low 
standard of commercial morality could 
develop. Business between foreigners 
and natives was prohibited outside a ra- 
dius of 24 miles of the center of each 
treaty port, and the consequence was that 
the foreign merchants of many national- 
ities were crowded together in small 
areas at Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki and 
Hakodate. The fifth treaty port, Niigata, 
did not attract foreign trade. In these 
restricted areas little of the true spirit 
of Japanese life was evident. Society 
therein did not belong to any particular 
country, tho among foreigners British 
influence predominated. Except in a 
business sense there was little intercourse 
between foreigners and natives. The 
Japanese did not understand the ideas 
of foreign merchants, while the foreign 
merchants, on the other hand, knew little 
of the empire as a whole, and judged the 
Japanese character by the experiences 
they had with natives in small communi- 
ties distant from each other,—natives 
who as a class were not high in the esti- 
mation of their own countrymen. Of 
course, misunderstandings and trouble, 
more or less serious to commercial ad- 
vancement, were continuous. It is these 
seaports, however, that have given to the 
world the commercial reputation she has 
not enjoyed hitherto. 

This has been one of Japan’s misfor- 
tunes, but happily the conditions have 
changed. Class distinctions and treaty 
ports are of the past. Merchants sit in 
the Diet; even the Eta, who had no class 
at all, has risen to that distinction. Inter- 
marriage is legal between any two grades 
of society, so that the grades have prac- 
tically disappeared. The samurai as a 
class do not exist, for with the abolition 
of the feudal system reason for their 
being disappeared. Even the forms of 
speech which formerly indicated differ- 
ences in rank are modifying. In social 
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relationships the old barriers are down. 
Japan is becoming democratic. In this 
process of readjustment the merchant 
class has profited greatly. The oppor- 
tunities of trade, both from the national 
and the individual standpoint, have ap- 
pealed to all conditions of men. That 
commercial prosperity brings honor to 
the nation is an idea new to many native 
minds, but nevertheless accepted as 
worthy of ‘the utmost effort in develop- 
ment. So it is that men who would have 
scorned mercantile pursuits a quarter of 
a century ago are now keenly engrossed 
in them. The sons of wealthy nobles are 
in counting houses abroad studying for- 
eign methods, prominent merchants are 
putting their sons in business colleges 
and are apprenticing them in foreign 
commercial houses, the Government has 
established commercial schools of a high 
order throughout the empire, the various 
chambers of commerce are sending 
agents abroad, Japanese merchants are 
making tours of the world (several hun- 
dred of them making a special study of 
foreign methods at the Paris Exposition), 
and the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce is sending practical trade stu- 
dents to the world’s great marts to find 
out what Japan can do to meet the de- 
mands for manufactured articles in their 
centers. 

The old-time merchant is gone, if not 
forgotten, and in his place is a new sort, 
trained and experienced, with the honor 
of his country and his profession at 
heart and an adequate idea of the value 
of integrity in commercial transactions. 
Under the new treaty the restrictions 
of the treaty port have passed away. 
Foreigners may trade as freely in the 
interior as the Japanese themselves. 
They no longer require passports, they 
may lease land, put up factories, form 
companies, and buy railway or Govern- 
ment bonds. They thus have opportunity 
to acquire more generous views of the 
native character and to wear away the 
old prejudices acquired in the treaty 
ports. With the interchange of ideas 
that travel within Japan on the part of 
foreign merchants and travel without 
on the part of native merchants, relations 
between the two have improved vastly 
and public opinion in Japan has made 
notable change of front. 
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In the old treaty port days, for in- 
stance, Japanese guilds showed much 
partiality to natives in international 
transactions, but were hard on the for- 
eigner, sometimes threatening boycott if 
he did not agree to their terms. There 
seemed to be an idea that there was some- 
thing of patriotism in such methods. But 
more recently a case came to public no- 
tice of a certain Japanese bank which 
had put itself under obligations to the 
Russia-China Bank. The cashier of the 
Japanese bank had signed certain papers 
and afterward the Russia-China Bank 
made a claim for money. On technicali- 
ties the Japanese bank might have evaded 
payment, but public opinion, as the news- 
papers of the day showed abundantly, 
was so strong against a dishonorable 
settlement that the Japanese bank did 
not venture to protest. This shows that 
the ideas of Japan’s commercial honor 
which the treaty port merchants have 
spread abroad after many unhappy ex- 
periences may need amending. 

Among other points in recent com- 
mercial developments in Japan one may 
mention that the merchant marine is now 
entirely in the hands of the Japanese 
themselves, many of the vessels indeed 
being built in Japanese shipyards by 
Japanese workmen under the direction 
of Japan’s engineers and paid for by 
Japan’s capital. Generally this has been 
done by private companies. The pater- 
nalism that critics have referred to is no 
longer popular. The Government does 
not go into partnership with promoters 
of new enterprises. It lets them quite 
alone, so long as they keep within the 
law. They are out of swaddling clothes 
and many of them are learning to walk 
as erectly as similar offspring in other 
lands. The opposition to foreign capital 
has disappeared, and by Government ar- 
rangement adequate security can be had 
where formerly public opinion would 
have discountenanced looking for money 
beyond the borders of the empire. The 
reports of foreign’ consuls in Japan in- 
dicate that decisions of the Japanese 
courts are just, and as extraterritoriality 
is a thing of the past, this should be an 
evidence of Japan’s good faith and de- 
termination to maintain a place high and 
honorable in the comity of nations, 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





The Prayer 


(AN INDIAN STORY) 
By Sir Edwin Arnold 


Autuor or “ Tue Licut or Asia,” Erc. 


f IBRAIL, the Lord of Angels, on anight— 
Clad in gold plumage of a Homa-bird— 
Sate on the Toba-tree, which, tall and white, 
Spreadeth in Paradise ; and there he heard 
The prayers of men pass unto Allah’s Throne, 
Myriads and myriads, like the wind’s long moan. 


And, as the wind’s wail seems tnmarked to go, 
Without an answering voice to bid tt cease, 
Save if the hillows clamor to its wo, 
Save it find pity in the sighing trees; 
So all unheeded, through the spangled skies 
The crying of Earth’s children seemed to rise. 


" Perchance ye pray not well—perchance ye pray 
For things which plague by wishing ;” Tibrail said. 
“Wide is the ear of Allah} night and day 
All words ané thoughts do enter there! The Dead 
Live in His love ; the living cannot die 
Without the mercy of our Lord being igh. 
“A 
“Why note I no man answered?” Suddenly 
Athwart that wind of wailing drew a word 
Softer than any music that may be, 
Sweeter than lover's voice was ever heard; 
Yet holding thunder’s majesty. God spake, 


‘And said: “ Yes! Dearest! For thy strong love’s sake!” 


Then Tibrail: “ Who is this that wins to-night, 
Such ‘ Yea’ from Allah to a single plea? 

I will pass down along the lanes of light 
The happy, holy man of men to see! 

For angels taste not any joy in heaven, 


So glorious as the grace of the Forgiven,” 
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_ Thus the Archangel wended, golden-winged 
And tracing back the pathway of the prayer, 
Lighted in midst of Indian city, ringed 
With red walls ; and a river, broad and fair, 
Threaded its palaces; yet, not from those 
The cry which Heaven had stooped to answer rose. 


Forth from a little suburb-hut it came 
Where, on her face before an Idol, kneeled 
A girl of the bazars, whose wage of shame, 
Spent upon cakes and fruit, did feasting yield 
To a gray famished mother, and frail child, 
For joy of that good food now glad and wild. 


But she, her forehead on the dust, within, 

With dry mouth murmured to that block of brass: 
“Oh, unnamed Lord! Let not my daily sin 

Prevent that to Thy daily grace I pass! 
Keep these I love, and them to Swarga take, ¥ 
And me, when all is done for love’s dear sake.” sgh 


< 


Then mused th’ Archangel: “ Have I then mistook 
Mine earthly flight? “Can such a She as this. 
Have place before the righteous? Such eyes look 


Straight in the face of Heav’n, and reach its bliss ~~ 
One of a crore; and be elect to die “~~ 
By the great Kiss of God-life’s ecstasy?” 


But while Tibrail’s radiance, in that room 
Unseen still lingered, fell the voice again, 
In low, majestic music thro’ the gloom, . 
Uttering: “ Yea, bring her into peace from pain! 
Hers was the purest prayer of all were said!” 


And in the morning, Gunga Bai was dead. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





The Vatican and the Philippines 


By Salvatore Cortesi 


HE settlement of the Philippine 
question, which is in large part 
religious and ecclesiastical, is at 

present the most important problem 
which the Vatican has before it. 

After the termination of the Hispano- 
American war, when the Philippines 
came under the supremacy of the United 
States, the Washington Government saw 
at once the necessity of an understanding 
with the Vatican so as to facilitate a 
definite settlement of the affairs of the 
islands. Mr. McKenna, then Attorney- 
General, was charged by President Mc- 
Kinley to take the necessary steps to this 
end, and he found in Cardinal Gibbons, 
to whom he turned, a willing, enlight- 
ened and patriotic medium for the laying 
of the desideratum of the Executive be- 
fore the Holy See. 

The chief point in this problem con- 
sisted in the withdrawal of the Friars, to 
whom all the evils of the unfortunate 
Filipinos are attributed. The negotia- 
tions with the Roman Curia were so ably 
conducted by the Archbishop of Baltimore 
that they were, on the whole, most satis- 
factory, and the Vatican appeared to 
agree with the views expressed from 
Washington. However, from that mo- 
ment dates the first hitch, due to the dif- 
ferent methods of procedure on the part 
of Washington and Rome, and to dif- 
ferent readings of “yes” and “no.” 
To the Americans “ yes ” meant that the 
Friars would leave, if not at once, at least 
within a limited period, while to the Vati- 
can it signified a lengthy process to be 
consummated in an unlimited time. 

When a prelate came to be appointed 
to carry out in the Philippines the plans 
which, on both sides, it was believed had 
been agreed upon, Cardinal Gibbons pro- 
posed Monsignor Chapelle, a great favor- 
ite of his, whose career he has been in- 
strumental in furthering, altho by many 
the Archbishop of New Orleans was not 
so highly considered. The Cardinal, 
however, it seems made this choice for— 
besides his personal liking—two reasons: 
because Monsignor Chapelle during his 
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sojourn in Washington as pastor of St. 
Matthew’s had become socially acquainted 
with the people of the highest standing 
in politics, and because, altho an Ameri- 
can citizen and Archbiship, he is French 
by birth. Cardinal Gibbons thought to 














MGR. SBARETTI, 


The New Apostolic Delegate to the Philippines 


thus please the Vatican, which, notwith- 
standing the universal character of the 
Roman Church, leans toward the Latins, 
and looks askance at the modern ways 
and ideas of the Anglo-Saxons, whom 
she desires to curb by the appointment 
of Latin prelates to the higher positions. 

The manifestation of this tendency be- 
gan with the sending of Monsignor Sa- 
tolli, now Cardinal, as Papal Delegate to 
Washington, followed by Monsignor 
Martinelli, still there in that position. It 
continued with the choice of Monsignor 
Chapelle as Apostolic Delegate to Cuba 
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and the Philippines, and that of Mon- 
signor Sbaretti as Archbishop of Havana, 
who is now. to replace Monsignor 
Chapelle at Manila, while the same atti- 
tude is seen in the already announced 
nomination of Monsignor Falconio, an- 
other Italian, to succeed the present Dele- 
gate at Washington. 

Monsignor Chapelle, who has never 
ceased to be Archbishop of New Orleans 
and was already Apostolic Delegate in 
Cuba when appointed in the same ca- 
pacity to the Philippines, asked to come 
to Rome before going to fill his new post. 
The American Government was some- 
what surprised that when starting for 
Manila Archbishop Chapelle was ap- 
pointed Apostolic Delegate there, thus 
being in direct dependence on the Holy 
See. The divergence in the reading of 
the agreement supposed to have been de- 
cided upon became more evident when 
the new Apostolic Delegate entered upon 
his duties. He thought he was faith- 
fully following the instructions received 
from Rome, while the American officials 
considered him almost a traitor. Mean- 
while his position soon became unten- 
able. Monsignor Nozaleda de Villa, the 
Spanish Archbishop of Manila, quar- 
reled with him and accused him of in- 
tentionally ignoring the rights granted 
to the Friars by the treaty of Paris, which 
ceded the Archipelago to the United 
States; the military authorities accused 
him of conspiring with the insurgents, 
and the complaints went to such lengths 
that General Otis threatened to have him 
arrested. Meanwhile the Vatican was 
not entirely satisfied with his work be- 
cause of the antipathies he aroused and 
the management of the difficulties he en- 
countered, so he was recalled, and kept in 
Rome for about a year so that advantage 
might be taken of the knowledge of men 
and things he had acquired during his 
sojourn in the Philippines, and thus a 
more favorable condition of affairs be 
prepared for his successor. 

At the Vatican, even among the Cardi- 
nals, opinions are divided as to the best 
policy to follow with regard to the Fri- 
ars. Some have openly declared the ad- 
visability of removing them as soon as 
possible from the islands. Among these 
are Cardinal Satolli, who, because of his 
long service in the United States, is more 
competent to judge the feelings and 
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wishes of the American people than the 
other members of the Sacred College; 
Cardinal Agliardi, one of the cleverest, 
most enlightened and progressive of the 
princes of the Church, who distinguished 
himself as Papal Nuncio at Vienna; and, 
finally, Cardinal Cavagnis, who, speaking 
of the Philippines, said, “ Bisogna fare 
casa nuova,” a characteristic phrase 
which means “ We must clear the house.” 
However, the party favorable, if not to 
the maintenance of the religious orders, 
at least to the recall of the Friars in such 
a gradual way as to take a very long 
time, is certainly at the present moment 
the strongest. The Dominicans, Augus- 
tinians, Recollects and Franciscans, be- 
sides being supported in Rome by the 
generals of their orders and by those of 
their fellow monks who occupy high po- 
sitions in the inner circles of Catholicism, 
have the assistance of all the other mo- 
nastic orders, and in this special question 
of the Jesuits also, who generally are at 
war with the Dominicans. So, taking 


for instance the Sacred College, we find 
that eight of its members are directly 


interested in the support of the Friars— 
namely, Cardinals Oreglia di Santo Ste- 
fano, Chamberlain of the Church, doyen 
of the Sacred College, as he was for a 
short time a Jesuit ; Steinhuber, a learned 
Jesuit ; Gotti, a Carmelite, considered the 
most probable successor of Leo XIII; 
Ciasca, an Augustinian, for a long time 
secretary of the Propaganda Fide and 
very influential there ; Pierotti, a Domini- 
can; Celesia, a Benedictine; Vives y 
Tuto, a Capucine; and, finally, Marti- 
nelli himself, an Augustinian. 

Eight cardinals are a very considerable 
number even taken by themselves, but, 
naturally, there are those who for one 
reason or another follow their lead, 
among whom are undoubtedly to be 
counted the other Spanish cardinals be- 
sides Vives y Tuto, who are now only 
three but will soon be four, when 
the red hat left vacant by the death 
of Cascajares y Azara is filled. Thus 
the Friars end by commanding an 
influential group among the cardi- 
nals which at the minimum comprises 
twelve votes. It must not be forgotten 
that even cardinals are human, and that, 
the Sacred College being the body in- 
trusted with the election of the new Pope, 
no one who wishes to put forward his 
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candidature to the chair of St. Peter de- 
sires to act so as to alienate the good will 
of even one cardinal, especially now as, 
notwithstanding the fine healtlr of the 
Pope, a conclave is considered always 
imminent. 

Every one knows that altho there is 
no precedent of a cardinal Secretary of 
State being elected to succeed the Pope 
whom he had served, still Cardinal Ram- 
polla will have every chance of doing so, 
and if he, because of his office, should 
take the measures which would offend 
the Friars in the Philippines, and render 
their supporters in Rome discontented, it 
is only natural that he should hesitate 
and temporize. According to the most 
authoritative sources this is the reason 
he would prefer that the measures taken 
with regard to the religious orders should 
appear to be imposed upon the Vatican 
by the American Government. Judging 
by what he says, he is animated by the 
most friendly feelings toward the United 
States. In the course of conversation 


with me on this subject he said: 


“ There is no mystery about the instructions 
which the Vatican will give to Monsignor 


Sbaretti,- the new Apostolic Delegate to the 
Philippines, altho I think it best that some de- 
tails should remain private, because otherwise it 
would render his task more difficult with the 
clergy there. The whole and chief stress of his 
instructions, I may say, lies in the recommenda- 
tion to work in harmony with the American 
authorities for the pacification of the islands 
and for the preservation of the faith there.” 

Even those who are openly favorable 
to the withdrawal of the Friars think 
that such a measure cannot be taken sud- 
denly and in a general way, as there are 
no clergy, either American or.of other 
nationalities, ready to substitute for them 
—that is to say,a clergy capable of. under- 
standing the language, the customs, the 
needs and the aspirations of the natives. 
Such a clergy will have to be gradually 
formed and will very likely be American, 
trained either at the American College in 
Rome or in the United States. 

When Monsignor Chapelle left Rome 
for New Orleans he took with him a few 
students, whom he expected to be joined 
by others, and these were ultimately to 
go as missionaries to the Philippines. 
This procedure will perhaps be followed 
in other dioceses and may be considered 
the first step in the direction of the sub- 
stitution of the Friars. 
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What the Vatican, without distinction @ 


of parties or opinions, will fight against 
is the loss of the 6,559,900. Catholics, 
which, according to the Church register 
of 1898, exist in the Philippines. This is 
almost the entire population, and after 
the expulsion of the Spanish Friars they 
think over 5,000,000 Filipinos would be 
left for more than a generation without 
priests, sacraments or the blessedness of 
religion. The native priests amount al- 
together to about 650, and have been 
trained in the seminaries established by 
the Friarsand formed on the experience of 
ten generations. But they are insufficient 
in numbers to the needs of the large 
population of Asiatic Christians. Out of 
the 967 parishes and missions 767 are 
in the hands of the Friars, 158 in those 
of secular priests and 42 only in those 
of Jesuits. 

As can easily be understood, the Vati- 
can does not agree with the views and 
the conclusions of the Taft Commission, 
which they consider composed of anti- 
Catholics, without tolerance toward what 
is the only religion of the islands. The 
Taft Commission, they say, proposes the 
direct interference of the American Gov- 
ernment in religious and ecclesiastical 
matters, and this is, they add, not only 
against ordinary custom, but also abso- 
lutely prohibited by the American Con- 
stitution. The exclusion of religious in- 
struction in the Philippine schools, which 
means the exclusion of Catholic instruc- 
tion only, as thé population is entirely 
Catholic, is for that reason considered 
by the Vatican, not as an application of 
that freedom of creed which is one of 
the foundations of the American Consti- 
tution, but as an attempt on the religious 
liberty of the Filipinos under the appear- 
ance of enforcing American legislation. 
And they predict that the Archipelago 
will become for the United States what 
Ireland is for England, where in 1839 
ducation was put under Presbyterian 
direction. 

This question of the schools is, in fact, 
a very sore one at the Vatican, as they 
think that education in the Philippines 
has a history and traditions which should 
be respected, for the Jesuits founded a 
teaching institution there in 1601, the 
Domjnicans a university in 1619, the 
Jesuits a higher school which was de- 
ciared a pontifical university in 1621. 
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With regard to property and real 
estate, centered to a great extent in the 
hands of the religious’ orders, the Vati- 
can seems to be ready to agree that all 
which has come to the Friars, not 
through purchase or for purposes of 
worship but through the other offices 
which they held at the time of the;Span- 
ish dominion, such as schools, public 
buildings, etc., should be given up, trust- 
ing to the generosity of the United States 
for adequate compensation. 

Finally, there is another very important 
financial consideration, in which the Vati- 
can wishes to placate the Friars ‘and the 
Spanish.,element. ‘ The income of the 
Church, of which $4,000,000 a year are 
required to maintain the Vatican alone, 
has for some time been gradually dimin- 
ishing, owing, ingItaly, to the struggle 
between Church and State; in Austria to 
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the anti-German attitude of the papacy; 
in France, to its excessive lenience to the 
Republic and in Poland to its under- 
standing with Russia; so that the Holy 
See now depends principally on the Span- 
ish elements and upon the Irish in Ire- 
land and America. 

The Philippine question, because of its 
importance, has aroused in the Vatican the 
hope of having one of their long-standing 
aspirations satisfied—viz., an American 
representative to the Holy See. Their 
hopes do not go so far as an Ambassador 
or Minister, but they would be quite 
satisfied to begin with a semi-official 
diplomatic Agent or a simple Commis- 
sioner. 

But is it possible for the Government 
at Washington to meet this desire with- 
out violating, if not the word, at least the 
spirit of the Constitution? 


Rome, .ITaLy 


Wireless Telegraphy - 


B. Bradford, U. S. N. 


Culer oF THE Bureau oF EqurpMENT. 


IRELESS telegrapliy is at pres- 
ent exciting much attention all 


over the world. Its field of use- 
fulness is essentially on the sea. It is 
doubtful if it will be of much service on 
land, where aerial telegraph lines can be 
established. * 

Ships of all Continental navies are be- 
ing supplied with wireless telegraph ap- 
paratus, also, to some extent, those of 
the small navies of South American 
countries. 

It is a popular idea that the system is 
entirely the invention of Mr. Marconi, 
and that he has a monopoly of effective 
appliances for the purpgse. This, how- 
ever, is an error. At present the appa- 
ratus is manufactured by two firms in 
Germany, two in Paris, and one in Lon- 
don, the latter being the Marconi Com- 
pany. Mr. Marconi has patented ceftain 
apparatus in England, but it is doubtful 
if these patents would be sustained by 
the courts. There are certain companies 
in the United States that have patented 
inventions in connection with wireless 
telegraphy. There is no company, how- 


ever, in the United States, so far as I 
am aware, that is to-day prepared to 
provide wireless telegraph apparatus for - 
use or experiment. The policy of the 
American companies appears to be chiefly 
to control patents for money making 
purposes. ~~. 

The English and Italian navies use the 
Marconi apparatus, the Russian and 
French navies a French apparatus, the 
German navy a German apparatus. Other 
navies purchase indiscriminately from 
various firms, evidently for testing pur- 
poses. 

A complete set of wireless telegraph 
apparatus, sufficient to provide one sta- 
tion with both transmitting and receiv- 
ing appliances, costs about $1,500, both 
in Germany and France. The Marconi 
Company supplies the same for about 
$1,000, but requires a royalty of $500 a 
year for a period of fifteen years. 

- In addition to ships of foreign navies, 
many transatlantic passenger steamers 
have been supplied with this apparatus 
for the purpose of communicating with 
one another at sea, and also for the pur- 
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pose of announcing, through shore sta- 
tions, their approach to or departure 
from land. 

In the North Sea, and to some extent 
elsewhere, lightships and shore stations 
have been placed in communication with 
one another by means of wireless teleg- 
raphy. It is very useful for such com- 
munication and permits the masters of 
distant lightships to report wrecks, ves- 
sels in distress, etc., etc. 

The apparatus is by no means perfect. 
It will not work in very hot weather ; 
why, is not fully known. After the heat 
of the day is past, however, messages 
are transmitted without difficulty. Mes- 
sages can be sent during fog and bad 
weather; as a matter of fact, the trans- 
mission of messages is facilitated by the 
presence of fog. Cold weather does not 
seem to interfere with its use. Commu- 
nication, however, is, as a rule, entirely 
interrupted during the prevalence of 
thunder storms. 

When the transmitting apparatus at 
a wireless station is in operation, 
no other transmitting apparatus, with- 
in its radius of effect, can be used 
without conflicting with the message 
being sent by the first mentioned and 
rendering it entirely unintelligible. This 
quality is known as “ interference” and 
is, of course, a very great drawback. 
It is claimed by some makers that the 
difficulty of “ interference ” may be over- 
come by tuning the apparatus used so as 
to create a certain syntony of waves. 
I do not believe, however, that any prac- 
tical appliances accomplishing this result 
have been devised. If all stations are 
under the jurisdiction of a single person 
this difficulty can be arranged. While 
messages may be received and read at 
all stations within the radius of effect 
of the transmitter, a message may be kept 
secret by the use of codes. 

It will be readily understood what a 
great advantage this system is at sea, as 
it enables a ship to report her location 
and condition, or ask for assistance from 
other ships many miles away (probably 
at least 60 to 100), without difficulty. 
Messages can be transmitted over the 
sea with much more facility than over 
the land, and probably about twice as 
far. The range of this apparatus for in- 
telligible signals is at present unknown. 
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It is being increased by the use of more 
powerful appliances. 

Another illustration may be made of 
its military value. For instance, suppose 
a flagship is anchored in Havana Harbor, 
with look-out vessels stretched across 
Florida Channel; or across the Yucatan 
Channel; or the entrance to the Gulf of 
Mexico; or all three combined; she may 
then receive reports at will of any sus- 
picious circumstance, the approach of a 
hostile fleet, or any other information 
necessary for effective action. 

Perhaps I may convey a general knowl- 
edge of the principles involved in the use 
of wireless telegraph apparatus. It is 
based entirely upon the ability of an 
operator, with a certain delicate appara- 
tus, to detect the arrival of the so-called 
Hertzian waves, or electric pulsations, 
which are radiated in all directions with 
the velocity of light, on the discharge of 
an ordinary electric spark. These waves 
may perhaps be best conceived by refer- 
ring to the effect of throwing a stone into 
the center of a placid and quiet pool. Just 
how far they travel is unknown, it proba- 
bly depends somewhat upon the intensity 
of the electric spark ; in fact, this has been 
fairly well demonstrated. We are not so 
much interested, however, in the jour- 
neys of these waves as in the distance 
from the operator at which we can detect 
their presence. It is also a fairly well es- 
tablished fact that Hertzian waves follow 
the surface of the earth and are parallel 
to it. 

Suppose we now erect on the surface 
of the earth near the transmitting station 
a vertical wire or other good conductor 
of electricity. If insulated from the earth 
it may be utilized to transmit a current 
of electricity and discharge a spark into 
the air. 

For generating electric sparks the 
Ruhmkorff coil is ordinarily used. This 
will probably be remembered as an old 
laboratory friend. An ordinary voltaic 
battery is used in connection with the 
Ruhmkorff coil. To obtain a greater 
distance of transmission, however, a dy- 
namo is used instead of a voltaic battery 
and a larger induction coil than the ordi- 
nary Ruhmkorff type. In its simplest 
form the battery or dynamo is placed in 
the circuit of the primary of the induc- 
tion coil, in which there is also placed an 
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ordinary telegraph make-and-break cir- 
cuit key. One pole of the secondary wind- 
ing of the induction coil is connected with 
the ground and the other pole is con- 
nected to the transmitting aerial wire, 
already alluded to. This wire is usually 
supported by a mast from 100 to 200 feet 
high. In the last mentioned circuit is a 
spark gap, across which electric sparks 
are constantly passing, when the primary 
circuit is completed by pressing down 
the break circuit key. The latter is 
handled in the same manner as the ordi- 
nary telegraph key, being kept closed at 
short or long intervals as required when 
using the dot-and-dash, or Morse code. 

The simple apparatus just described is 
now somewhat complicated by the addi- 
tion of a transformer and condenser, 
which apparently have the effect of in- 
tensifying the spark and therefore in- 
creasing the range of perceptible signals. 
They in no way, however, change the 
principle of the transmitting messages. 

Let us now pass to the receiving sta- 
tion. The essential instrument of the re- 
ceiving apparatus is called a coherer. It 
consists of two metal plugs, or electrodes, 
separated a short distance from eachother, 
about one thirty-second of an inch, placed 
in a glass tube, or some other tube of in- 
sulating material, with the intervening 
space partially filled with loose metal 
filings, usually of steel, iron or nickel. 
It is also usual to have these filings semi- 
oxidized. This instrument was invented 
by Branly and not by Marconi, as popu- 
larly supposed. The metal filings in the 
condition described do not afford a suf- 
ficiently good conductor to permit an 
ordinary voltaic current to pass from one 
electrode to the other. When, however, 
a spark jumps across this small interval 
in the coherer the metal filings appear 
to arrange themselves in line from one 
electrode to the other, sufficiently close 
to give good metallic contact, and there- 
by complete the circuit of a local battery 
already connected to the electrodes. It is 
plain that this local battery may be made 
to do certain work, such as operating an 
ordinary sounder or recorder. 

We must now establish a connection 
between the Hertzian wave coming from 
the distant station and the spark which 
passes through the coherer in order to 
establish a practical working apparatus. 
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At the receiving station is an aerial wire, 
supported as at the transmitting station. 
Sometimes, to multiply effect, a number 
of aerial wires are supported by masts, 
all of which wires are brought together 
before connection is made to the instru- 
ment. Sometimes the length of the aerial 
wire is increased to 400 or 500 feet by 
means of a balloon. 

It is natural to suppose that the effect 
of the Hertzian waves will be increased 
in proportion to the number of conduct- 
ing surfaces impeding their progress. It 
appears that when the wave arrives it 
creates in the wire a certain electric pulsa- 
tion, current, or effect, which, passing into 
the operating room, is led through the 
primary of an induction coil and then 
to earth. It is a curious fact that the 
wire is more effective if, instead of being 
exactly vertical, it inclines to the vertical 
somewhat less than 45 degrees. It will 
be remembered that at the transmitting 
station the poles of the secondary coil 
are practically connected, one to the earth 
and the other to the air. We now com- 
plete the circuit ; the electric wave passes 
through the air, is caught by the vertical 
wire and goes to earth, doing certain 
work en route. That work is to excite 
the primary of an induction coil, which 
in turn- excites the secondary winding of 
the coil connected directly to the elec- 
trodes of the coherer. This produces the 
effect described. The little break of one 
thirty-second of an inch is bridged over, 
the local battery comes in play, and. the 
sounder or recorder is brought into opera- 
tion. There are certain transformers, 
condensers, etc., used to magnify this 
effect which it is not necessary for us to 
discuss. 

The essential features of the appara- 
tus have now been described, with one 
exception. We have changed our co- 
herer from a non-conducting instrument 
to one which readily conducts the current 
of the local battery; it therefore is not 
in condition to repeat the work already 
described, and it must be restored to its 
original status before the arrival of an- 
other Hertzian wave can be signaled. 
In the same circuit as the local battery is 
what is known as a “ tapper,” consisting 
of a hammer worked by an electric mag- 
net, which, every time the circuit is 
closed, gently taps the coherer in the cen- 
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ter; this tap causes the metal filings to 
drop ‘from the positions arranged by the 
spark to irregular positions, thus break- 
ing the circuit of the local battery. An- 
other wave comes along, the act described 
is repeated, and this is kept up indefi- 
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nitely. The operator, by keeping his key 
down short and long intervals, causes the 
receipt of dots and dashes, and thus the 
signification of the waves is made com- 


plete. 


Wasuincron, D, C. 


se. 


The Negro Problem 
By Henry W. Blair 


{Mr, Blair was formerly United States Senator from New Hampshire and was the author of the famous Blair 
bill which, had it passed, was to provide at the Government’s expense extensive public education in the South.— 


EpITor.] 


T is interesting to note the revived dis- 
cussion of the education of the col- 
ored people of the South. 

But there is no problem of race il- 

literacy in this country. 

The education of all the people is 
necessary rather than that of any race 
or class, and for the same reasons. 

Even if the colored population was 
provided with means and opportunity for 
education above the Northern standard, 
it would be impossible for them to rise 
unless their white environment was edu- 
cated also. How can mere education, 
whether in books or improved industrial 
methods, enable the impoverished de- 
scendants of savages who have been 
slaves for two and one-half centuries to 
break through the inflexible strata of un- 
educated and prejudiced white domina- 
tion which rests upon them like a ge- 
ological deposit ? 

The negro has never been more truly 
the inferior of the white man in actual 
condition than the Saxon once was of the 
Norman, and it was only as the Norman 
himself was softened and civilized by the 
influence of increasing intelligence and 
the spirit of universal brotherhood that 
the comparative homogeneity and free- 
dom of modern society became possible. 

Neither freedom nor slavery is the 
creature of positive law. ‘Both are con- 
ditions, and positive law does but recog- 
nize that which already exists. Except 
as it may facilitate effort, these condi- 
tions cannot be changed by law. The 
true way to help the black man is to help 
the white man also, and, if either must 
be neglected for the time, both in the end 


will be most benefited by helping the 
white man first ; not because he is white, 
but because he is on top and is the more’ 
numerous and important element in 
American Society. 

Of the Southern whites the element 
most important to-be reached is the three 
millions of pure blooded native white 
men who live among and upon the Alle- 
gheny mountains and their eastern and 
western slopes and valleys, extending 
from Maryland to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Like their mountains, these men are 
the backbone of the South. They never 
have had a fair chance, except as indi- 
viduals under the greatest difficulties 
they have made it for themselves. 

They have been more cursed by slavery 
than the slaves, and this is generally true 
of the white men of the South, They 
and their descendants furnished the most, 
and the best fighting men of their sec- ' 
tion in the Revolutionary and every na- 
tional war since the Revolution, and 
without them there would have been no 
Confederate Army of whose valor the 
whole nation is justly so proud. 

Give these people and the white masses 
of: the whole South a chance and they 
will soon comprehend that there can be 
no true freedom, prosperity and happi- 
ness for the majority of one race unless 
there are equal opportunities and rights 
secured to all. In keeping our brother 
we keep ourselves. If Abel dies by vio- 
lence the fate of Cain is still worse. : 

I have always believed that the true 
way is to approach the colored people 
through the white environment. 


Take care of the white race. Give to 
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the ‘“ common people” (how I hate that 
expression, as tho there were any un- 
common people) of the.South adequate 
education and opportunities in life. As 
their intelligence increases their preju- 
dices will disappear, and in self-defense 
they will see to it that the colored people 
have the same schools and opportuni- 
ties, and the enjoyment of the same rights, 
before the law which they possess them- 
selves. To educate the white man is the 
negro’s only hope. You. can do little 
for him so long as you neglect the white, 
and there are more white children need- 
ing education than there are colored, in 
the South. The white population is more 
than two-thirds of the whole. 

It was the leading feature of the so- 
called Blair Education Bill that it covered 
the whole ground and, in joint distribu- 
tion with funds of the States, gave to 
every child, regardless of race or condi- 
tion, equal and adequate opportunities to 
prepare for the struggles of life. 

If that bill had become law there would 
have been no “Southern educational 
problem” such as now is and always 
will be until the great work which that 
measure proposed is taken up by a chas- 
tened and repentant nation and in some 
form of effort is faithfully performed. 

But what about a practical remedy ? 
Why not organize an educational trust 
or combine and invest ten millions a year 
in the heads.and hearts of Southern chil- 
dren, who now do so lack for the meat 
of intellectual life? Give it, as the Edu- 
cation Bill proposed to do, through State 
agencies, but so distributed with State 
funds as to give each child an equal share 
of all funds combined. You can trust 
the South, as well as you can the North, 
faithfully to apply these funds and to ful- 
fil the pledge upon which they would be 
received. 

There are twenty men in the United 
States any one of whom could do this 
work alone. Never before was there 
such a need nor such an opportunity, nor 
the men who could embrace it at any 
time nor in any land. If they would do 
this how glad and proud St. Peter would 
be to let them all in through the gate into 
the city. Uncle Samuel has neglected 
and refused in this regard to do his 
“plain duty.” Deservedly suffering for 
this at home, he is now spending his 
energies upon the people and the chil- 
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dren of the outside world. What a mis- 
sionary he is, saving the world with Bible, 
sword and school, and losing his own 
soul! I am content that if need be we 
spend the four hundred millions for the 
Filipinos, but why not, then, one hun- 
dred millions for three times the same 
native population, who are just as needy 
of the help and who will die for the flag, 
as their fathers.and brothers have done, 
in every war for our institutions. 

What does. not this country owe to 
Andrew Carnegie! If he—or some other 
man like him—and there are others—or 
a combination of such men would give 
ten millions of dollars yearly for ten 
years to be distributed upon the princi- 
ples of the Education Bill among the 
common schools of the South in such a 
way as to equalize privileges among all 
the children of school age, with such nor- 
mal and industrial training as might be 
practicable in suitable localities, what an 
incubus it would lift from the darkened 
destiny of this country! 

I can see their immortal names carved 
over the doors of the little red school 
houses of the South, yea, of the whole 
country, until the end of time. How 
Uncle Sam would. feel his eternal shame 


that he did not do it himself, and what 


an object lesson to the world! 

Would it be “ mendicancy” for these 
Southern children to receive this benefit, 
or disgraceful to their war-impoverished 
parents, who, in field-and forest, at the 
forge and in the factory, have produced 
their full proportion of all this wealth, 
that some of it was returned to their 
children, when the citizens of New York 
are gratefully accepting five millions of 
dollars from Mr. Carnegie to buy books, 
and buildings to keep them in, for the 
education of themselves and their chil- 
dren for all time to come? How such an 
act would melt the heart which now hard- 
ens toward the owner of wealth, and 
either silence the complaining tongue or 
turn the curse to a blessing. How easy 
this thing would be! Coileges and uni- 
versities can never do it. Booker T. 
Washington, and all like agencies com- 
bined, do not and cannot reach one child 
in a thousand, no, not one child in ten 
thousand. 

The natural increase outstrips the work 
of all existing agencies, except the com- 
mon schools, many times over, and Yhey, 
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need at least twice the money at their 
command. Besides this, children must be 
educated at home industrially as well as 
in common knowledge. They cannot be 
herded at Tuskegee or anywhere else. 
All such institutions combined are and 
can be no more than a single dose of 
medicine in a crowded hospital. 

Do all for Hampton and Tuskegee, for 
Shaw University, the Georgia Industrial 
College and all the rest that is now be- 
ing done, and more; but let not this na- 
tion, and especially let not the wealth of 
this nation, which so needs, and more and 
more will require hereafter, the protec- 
tion of intelligent citizenship, suppose for 
an instant that these institutions will ever 
do the work, or seriously begin to. That 
work will grow faster than they do a 
hundred fold. 

They are of little consequence com- 
pared with the common school, and the 
common school—how I like that name,— 
once established is about all the South 
needs, or that any people needs, to qualify 
them and their children for the experi- 
ences of common life, which is the hap- 
piest life that human beings can live. 

Ten years would cover the average 
common school life of two generations. 
Two generations thus educated will for- 
ever thereafter educate their children 
themselves. If not, such a people would 
hardly be worth saving—let them go. 

Wealthy men of the North, and of the 
whole country, is there not something in 
this worthy of your attention? If the 
Blair Education Bill had become a law, 
to-day there would have been no problem 
of negro or of Southern education, nor 
of lynching more than at the North, nor 
of cheap labor, suppressed suffrage and 
reduced representation because of a vio- 
lated constitution of the South. 

Slavery—that is to say, the conditions 
which constitute slavery—by this time 
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would have been abolished in reality, or 
well advanced in that process of “ ulti- 
mate extinction ” of which Lincoln spoke 
and of which the war and the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation were but the initial 
steps. 

Twenty years ago, and for ten years 
thereafter, incessantly, J told you so. 
Some people who now know better 
laughed me to scorn. It was as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. There 
is no avoiding the issue. You can climb 
up no other way. You must educate the 
children or lose your own liberties. Let 
the dead past bury its dead. The nation 
seems to be awaking at last. Men whose 
effort was fatally misdirected orice now 
seem disturbed over the situation. The 
American people may rest assured that 
situation will become worse and worse 
before it will become better. 

Mental, moral and religious—not sec- 
tarian—education is the only remedy. 

It is of no use still longer to reject it 
or to vainly fancy that it is now being 
efficiently applied. Education in the com- 
mon school must be made the chief cor- 
ner-stone or the building will not rise. 

Our great captains of industry have 
moneyed resources greater than © the 
Roman Empire in its prime. Will not 
some of them take up this neglected 
work and save the Republic by providing 
the means of adequate primary education, 
which are now denied to not less than 
ten millions of American children? Why 
will not Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rocke- 
feller begin with the masses, among 
whom they originated themselves? ? Christ 
began with the poor. 

This is the duty of the nation, but the 
nation has been callous and heartless, and 
the remedy should be immediate. 

It would be easy to organize this win- 
ter and put every child in America into 
a good school within a year. 


WasuincrTon, D, C, 





An International Episode in Peking 
By Stephen Bonsal 


AutTuor or “ THE Ficut ror Sant1aco,”’ Erc, 


S a sightseer my outlook was poor. 
Beng, my boy, was not only a 
brute, but a bungler—a gawk. He 

had at least half a dozen spoilt expedi- 
tions to answer for, and he did not ex- 
hibit the slightest signs of depression, 
not to mention contrition, which was ir- 
ritating. There were indeed times when 
I came to the conclusion that Beng was 
in the pay of the reactionary party, who 
had heard perhaps of my dinner with the 
reformers and were determined to 
thwart the purpose of my visit to the 
northern court. Be this as it may, it 
was quite clear that, however well 


planned an expedition might be, the mo- 
ment Beng joined it all hope of success 
should be discarded, and there was a mo- 
notony in our fiascos. They all ended in 
the same forlorn and dismal way—in 
some foul-smelling swamp, up against a 


dead wall, or at the end of a blind alley 
dotted with dung heaps, amid the exult- 
ant shouts of a hundred or so of Pe- 
king’s most noisy boys. But what did it 
matter to Beng, whose nostrils were 
purely rudimentary and whose nervous 
system was a survival of the stone age? 
Then we would travel home again—I 
disappointed, Beng delighted, for the 
sooner I. was disgusted and gave up 
sightseeing for the day the longer he 
had to enjoy the pleasures of the north- 
ern capital, which, tho he asserted that 
he was born in the Tartar city, I was 
forced to conclude he was visiting for 
the first time—with his eyes open. 
(Here, from a sense of justice, and not 
inspired by affection, nota bene, I will 
say a good word for the city of the Great 
Khan. It is not by any means as evil- 
smelling as its fame. Of course, it is 
not fragrant, nor can you compare the 
streets with those of Paris or London, 
but if you have lived in Tokio, where 
during certain seasons of the year the 
forced cultivation of rice not only takes 
possession of the earth but of the at- 
mosphere, you will generally be able to 
go around Peking with your handker- 
chief in your pocket.) 


After a visit to the Temple of Agricul- 
ture, where the gates were closed when 
the guardians saw Beng yet a great way 
off and I was still masked in the interior 
of a Peking cart, I could not but regard 
the situation as desperate, and I con- 
cluded that Beng and I must part. I 
recognized in him a “ hoodoo” to be got- 
ten rid of at any cost. At this juncture 
Mr. H. came forward and in the most 
generous way placed William at my dis- 
posal. In Peking it would be sufficient 
to simply say plain William, but for the 
edification of outsiders I shall add that 
William comes from Chefoo-side, where 
early in life he had the good fortune to 
be adopted into a missionary family who 
taught him many good and useful things 
in matters of religion and deportment; 
and also to shave foreign devils while 
they are asleep in the morning without 
in any way disturbing their slumbers. 
To-day, William, in Peking, if not in 
Berlin, the“ only William,” wears a button 
in his cap and a feather or two bestowed 
by Imperial favor. He also carries, care- 
fully guarded in a little bag he wears 
about his neck, letters from the late Vice- 
roy Li Hung Chang, and from Mr. John 
Foster, which prove beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt that, whether viewed 
through Eastern or Western spectacles, 
William is a treasure of a boy. 

I immediately set the machinery roll- 
ing by which I hoped to return Beng to 
our consul in Tientsin, to whom I was in 
the first instance indebted for him. Wil- 
liam, the borrowed boy, listened to the 
inquiries I was making as to the chance 
of finding a cargo junk in Tung-Chow 
for Beng’s transportation, and then left 
the room, not softly as was his wont, but 
almost abruptly. In a moment he re- 
turned and with him Mr. H., his legiti- 
mate master, who shouted anxiously: 
“You haven’t discharged Beng, have 
you?” . 

I admitted that I had not, but that his 
dismissal was decided upon and that in 
a very few days I hoped to receive the 
assurances of our consul that Beng had 
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resumed his normal occupation of carry- 
ing bales of cotton and sacks of rice along 
the Tientsin Bund. Mr. H. breathed a 
sigh of relief. “ Well, thank goodness, I 
haven’t come too late.” He sat down and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

“You mustn’t think of dismissing 
your Tartar in this way, with or without 
a month’s salary,” he said in the some- 
what dictatorial tones which the old China 
hand cannot restrain shimself from using 
to the griffin. 

“All right, I won't,” I answered meek- 
ly. The master of the borrowed William 
was, of course, a man to be placated. 
“ But I don’t see why all thi# fuss. I 
only mean to stay here a month more, and 
what I propose to do is to give him his 
wages and my blessing now instead of a 
month later. I don’t think Beng would 
be grateful to you if he knew.” 

“Ah,” snorted the old China hand, 
“you Westerners never lose sight of the 
main chance, but with Beng it is not a 
question of money at all, but of reputa- 
tion—of ‘ face.” You can keep William; 
you can have him every morning after he 
has shaved me, but you must keep Beng, 
too. You can have two boys and the ar- 
rangement will excite no comment’ be- 
yond a remark that you are a very im- 
portant, consequently a very helpless, 
person, and may well need the services 
of both of them. You can have William 


and welcome, but you must contrive toy 


keep Beng employed so that neither he 
nor any one else shall have the remotest 
suspicion that he has been superseded. 
If he did, remember, Beng is quite capa- 
ble of committing suicide on your door- 
step, and then there would be the dickens 
to pay both for you and William.” 

I promised to have my final settlement 
with Beng on the Bund at Tientsin, and 
Mr. H. went on to draw a picture of the 
tragedy which had only been averted by 
his opportune arrival. 

“ Mark what I say and you will get an 
idea of how stern the struggle for life is 
in China. A man out here, whether he 
be a boy, a mafoo, a coolie, or a minis- 
ter, who loses his place, is just about 
done for. He can rarely, if ever, hope to 
get another, and so, rather than die of 
starvation, he generally kills himself. In 
fact; a man in this position owes it to his 
family and relations to commit suicide.” 


“ Why, how is that?” I gasped. These 
old China hands are so hard to follow. 

“ Well, you see, he commits suicide on 
the door step of the man who has been 
responsible for his humiliation. Then the 
police and the family come around and 
suggest murder, and the householder is 
generally very well pleased with an op- 
portunity to ‘settle’ with the blood rela- 
tions of the corpse for a hundred taels or 
so. Many a man by cutting his throat 
under these circumstances has set his 
family up for life.” 

I cried enough and promised to do 
everything I could to keep Beng from 
thoughts of suicide. 

“ You must keep your boys on the run, 
concurrently as it were. .Keep Beng full 
of business and then he will never suspect 
he has been superseded.” 

This obligation was rather onerous, 
but with the picture of Beng bathed in his 
uwn blood upon my doorstep and the 
menacing mob of blood relations al- 
ways before me, I never left him idle. 
The first duty of the day was to cut out 
work for him. I generally sent him 
down to the Chien Men to buy a candle, 
and then the moment he was out of sight 
slipped off with William upon one of our 
tours through the city. In the evening, 
on our return, Beng would be found 
waiting our coming, with or without the 
candle, but always with the idea that he 
had put in a haréday’s work. 

William, in addition to being the excel- 
lent barber I have described, was a con- 
summate valet. It was ludicrous to no- 
tice, as I did every morning, how the 
Chefoo boy has learned all the tricks of 
the English servant in the matter of lay- 
ing out clothes. I always submitted to 
his sumptuary arrangements except in 
the matter of trousers. William would 
never lay out white ducks, but always 
yellow chefoo silk or drills of about the 
same color. I spoke to him several times 
of my wishes in the matter, but without 
success, and found at last that I had to 
put up with his personal -prejudice 
against white trousers and fetch them 
from the wardrobe myself. 

_One day, having early in the morning 
dispatched Beng upon his daily wild 
goose chase, William and I were riding 
slowly along the great broad street of the 
Western Triumph. Catching sight of a 
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new print shop, I dismounted and was 
examining the grotesque illustrations 
that were on view when suddenly my at- 
tention was unpleasantly distracted by a 
sharp pain in the leg. Looking down, I 
caught a glimpse of a mangy cur slink- 
ing away and saw that my white trousers 
were already drenched with blood. Ina 
moment, William, the picture of wo, 
stood beside me, and other bystanders 
crowded around. It seemed as tho it 
were expected that I should say some- 
thing, so rather childishly, I remarked: 

“Why in the world did he pick me 
out?” 

“O, Mr. Bons,” answered William, 
“the white trousers. . . . eS ga 
then he compassionately relapsed into si- 
lence. 

As he started to help me to a cart our 
way was blocked by a boy who carried in 
his hand a tall red visiting card. 

“This boy’s master has seen it all,” 
said William. ‘“ He is a merchant from 
Tientsin, and he asks permission to come 
present the compliments of condolence.” 

Now to one who has not lived in the 
East this would seem to have been noth- 
ing but a piece of ill-timed politeness, 
but to me, who have lived in Eastern 
cities famed, at least in comparison with 
Peking, as the homes of courtesy and 
kindly feeling, the inquiry came as an 
overwhelming surprise. I could tell of 
Eastern capitals, had I the mind to, 
where the biting of a foreigner by a mad 
dog, or any similar contretemps, would 
have excited no other remark than per- 
haps a “Good dog! Bite him again!” 
under the breath. 

The Tientsin merchant had watched 
the whole proceding from his cart. He 
was a large, rotund man, with a flabby 
face and very gentle, almost feminine, 
eyes. He came puffing and blowing 
across the dusty road of the Western 


Triumph, and, his face glistening with 


beads of perspiration, began to make not 
merely compliments, as had been an- 
nounced, but, according to William, who 
was a glib and I believe faithful inter- 
preter, an eloquent defense of the city and 
apologies for the dog. 

“He says, Mr. Bons, you shouldn’t 
think the dog made directly for you. He 
was just going along hungry for a bite 
and he bit you. If a Chinese or a Man- 
chu had been standing where you were 
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he would have bit him. It wasn’t anti- 
foreign feeling at all; he thinks,” con- 
cluded William. 

Then William had a few words with 
the merchant which he did not think of 
sufficient importance to translate, but I 
caught him pointing at my white trous- 
ers, which were not so white now, and: 
the kindly Tientsin merchant raised his 
shoulders and his eyebrows as much as to 
say: “All is explained.” It was evidently 
their opinion that a man who insisted 
upon wearing white trousers should ex- _ 
pect something of the kind to happen to 
him. 

I was getting rather bored, so charging 
William to make known to the kindly old 
gentleman that I regarded the painful oc- 
currence as an accident which might have 
happened in any capital, and that I cer- 
tainly did not attach any political impor- 
tance to it, I hobbled to the cart. Then 
in the burning heat we drove from med- 
ical missionary compound to compound, 
the pain of my wound and the fever of it 
increasing with every jolt. At each and 
évery place I found the American or Eu- 
ropean doctor absent at the Hills or visit- 
ing, and I did not care to intrust my leg 
to the tender mercies of their Chinese 
assistants; but at last I did unearth a 
French doctor, who, as I learned when 
the bill came in, had no thought of laying 
up treasure in heaven, and the leg was 
duly cauterized. The chase had been a 
long one, and it was several hours after 
my accident before we came to a halt op- 
posite the hotel in Legation street, but 
there was my Tientsin merchant again, 
or rather his boy with the great placard 
of a visiting card and the request that his 
master, who had followed me in all my 
wanderings, might again be permitted to 
pay me the compliments of condolence. I 
put a bridle on my feelings, which under 
the influence of the fever and the ride 
had assumed a somewhat anti-Chinese 
complexion, and I must say that this time 
the merchant’s remarks were short and to 
the point. He said he thought it a pity 
that all the wise doctors from the outside 
should go away to the Hills at once, and 
then with his best wishes for my com- 
plete recovery he withdrew. “ May the 
unicorn’s hoof bring you good luck!” he 
shouted as I hobbled into the hotel. 
“ May your sons be many.” 

“May you never be bitten by a dog of 
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the cross kind! ”’ I answered, and our in- 
terview, our last interview, as I thought, 
was over. 

The next morning I was very poorly, 
indeed. The “dog bite,” as William 
called my wound, was not so bad, but the 
cauterization. I was not to move for 
days. Above all, promenades in a Pe- 
king cart were forbidden. I lay stretched 
out on a lounge. Kind friends sent 
books, fruits, flowers, but the thought of 
several days’ confinement in my hotel 
quarters was anything but cheering. 
Shortly before noon William appeared 
with a great red visiting card. His face 
was perplexed. 

“Mr. Bons, that one Tientsin man bot- 
tom side. He say he owe you compli- 
ments of pain, and he bring you a poem 
he writ while he ride after you yesterday 
afternoon.” 

I think it was the poem that fascinated 
me. It would be of right uneven meas- 
ure, I thought, written under such cir- 
cumstances, but at all events, whatever 
the motive, I decided to be polite (it is so 
easy when you have nothing else to do), 
and ordered William to show him up. 

A few minutes later he appeared. In 
one hand was a stick upon which perched 
a sleepy-looking sparrow, in the other a 
substantial roll of paper in which I recog- 
nized a poem of many feet. He put the 
poem down on the table, and I recognized 
the rustle of unprinted MS, which is, it 
seems to me, the same in all languages, 
but the stick upon which the bird perched 
he still held in his hand. After compli- 
ments tea:was brought. As the poet- 
merchant stated, he had committed all 
his thought in regard to the accident of 
yesterday to paper, and as I admitted the 
subject was still a painful one, we talked 
of other things and he told me much 
about his life and his way of thinking 
which was interesting. To begin with he 
loved birds and despised dogs. Then he 
flushed, wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, and through William asked my 
forgiveness for mentioning the unspeak- 
able animal. He was a rice merchant 
from Tientsin, he said, to change the 
subject, and most of his life had been 
spent in buying and selling this prosaic 
but useful commodity. But the thirst for 
learning was in him. His leisure mo- 
ments were spent in reading the classics, 
and for some years past his business po- 
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sition had been so assured that he was 
able to come to Peking for a month or 
two every summer. He lived with 
priests, men of great learning, who were 
able to carry as many as eight or ten 
thousand ideographs in their heads, in a 
Taoist monastery outside the gates, 
where he would be honored if I should 
condescend to take a cup of tea with him. 
There were shade trees and fountains 
and song birds in the monastery, and no 
reports from the rice market in Tientsin, 
so he wrote a poem every day, and he 
gave a shy look at the roll of MS., and 
then in a spasm of embarrassment with- 
drew. 

When he was gone, I put William to 
work on the poem, but after an hour he 
could only say: “ Your dog-bite he say 
hurt him whole lot.” But later one of 
the Chinese secretaries of legation came 
in and I put him to work. “ It is simply 
beautiful,” exclaimed this sinologue in 
ecstasy. “ Listen to what he says: * Blow, 
biow, favorable and kind west winds, and 
bring to the stricken youth in a far away 
city the fragrance of his ancestral or- 
chards.’ ” 

But it was not all funny. The poet 
went on to suggest that he would proba- 
bly die unless he received written assur- 
ances from me that I regarded the whole 
affair as an inevitable accident. He 
could not hope to sleep, he protested, un- 
less I gave him a written guarantee that 
I harbored no ill feeling toward him or 
his race, whatever I might with justice 
think of the dogs of Peking. So it was 
that our poetic liaison began. I entered 
upon it in an outburst of enthusiasm, but 
subsequently there was many a moment 
of despair when the words would not 
come, let alone the images. Sir Robert 
Hart, who was greatly amused by the un- - 
usual incident, sent me down Cicero’s 
“De Amicitia” and I rang the changes 
on that. It helped me a great deal, but 
there were times when William, with his 
natural shrewdness appreciating the sit- 
uation, used to say, “ Mr. Bons, why you 
no say your dog-bite leg too sick to hold 
a pen?” 

But I put this suggestion of deliver- 
ance away from me. The literature of 
the East and the literature of the West 
were met in tournament; unborn genera- 
tions would know of the result. Should 
it be said that the West, through its un- 




















worthy representative, was not even as 
prolific as the word-sparing East? 
Never! And I returned to the charge. 
Every morning I had a poem from the 
Tientsin rice merchant from where he 
sat outside the city embowered in flowers 
and trees, and every evening I dispatched 
my answer by Beng to the Pacist monas- 
tery. It kept him out of mischief and 
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from having the slightest idea that he 
had been superseded. It was weary 
work to me, however, and I was not sorry 
when the time came to start for the Great 
Wall and the Ming tqgmbs. As I told 
William, and I think I proved it by my 
toil those hot days in Legation street, we 
Western poets are a proud race. 
Pexine, Cua, 


When the King of Spain Was an Exile in 
Northern New York 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 


AutHor or “In tHe Hanps oF THE Rep Coats,” Etc 


HE presence of a King of Spain 
as an exile in the United States, 
familiar as it was fourscore years 

ago, has been almost forgotten in these 
later days when the court across the sea 
has drawn the attention of the Ameri- 
cans away from the past to the problems 
and perplexities of the present. But Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, at one time King of Na- 
ples and later King of Spain, landed as a 
royal exile upon our shores in 1815, and 
three years afterward made his way to 
his great possessions in Northern New 
York and along the northern border. 

The experiences of the Bonapartes in 
Baltimore and Bordentown have been 
dwelt upon by our historians, and are 
somewhat familiarly known by our peo- 
ple, but the fact that one of the family 
was an extensive landowner in the Em- 
pire State and perhaps the first of the 
summer sojourners in the region of the 
St. Lawrence River and the Thousand 
Islands is not so well known. 

Count de Survilliers, as the royal Jo- 
seph preferred to be known, was the 
owner of 150,000 acres in Jefferson and 
Lewis counties. A local writer has re- 
corded the story of the purchase, which 
he declares was effected after the follow- 
ing manner: 

M. Le Ray, the father of the young 
Frenchman who became a naturalized 
citizen of the United States and very 
active in developing the northern coun- 
try, was a very ardent friend of the Bo- 
napartes, and at the time of the downfall 
of their fortunes hastened to Blois with 
the offer of his friendship and aid to Jo- 





seph, for whom tradition informs us he 
cherished an especially warm feeling. 

The unfortunate ex-King was speedily 
found, and the two men were soon con- 
versing about the sad condition of affairs 
while they were dining together. Lift- 
ing his eyes from the table, Le Ray be- 
held a train of wagons passing them in 
the street and Joseph quickly explained 
that they were laden with his own pos- 
sessions, among which were large quanti- 
ties of silver and many diamonds. There 
was danger that the valuables might be 
seized, and, acting upon the impulse of 
the moment, King Joseph urged his com- 
panion to take the silver and diamonds 
to the value of five hundred thousand 
franes and give him their equivalent in 
land in the new country beyond the sea, 
where Le Ray’s son held great posses- 
sions. He would not listen to the pro- 
test that there could be no fair bargain 
where only one of the parties was famil- 
iar with the facts in the case, and de- 
clared that he would rather trust his 
friend’s word than rely upon his own 
judgment, and in that particular perhaps 
the royal exile was not wrong. 

At all events, the bargain was com- 
pleted, altho Le Ray insisted that it 
should not be considered as binding until 
Joseph had personally inspected the land 
he desired to purchase. The ex-King 
came and saw and was satisfied but to 
the honor of them both it may be said 
that later, in 1820, when the silver and 
diamonds took one of their iar and 
unacountable falls in value, for the silver 
problem was not unknown even in those 
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days, the number of acres which Joseph 
owned was reduced to 26,840, and the 
royal exile was forced to be content with 
that meager holding of land in Northern 
New York. 

Upon these possessions Joseph Bona- 
parte erected three dwellings. Near the 
village which is now known as Evans 
Mills he built a home for Madame Dela- 
folie; at Natural Bridge he erected an- 
other designed especially for his own 
use in the summer time; and on the 
shores of Perch Lake, in the present 
township of Pamelia was a third, a stone 
chateau, which he planned to occupy in 
winter. But while the charms of soli- 
tude and the wilderness were all well 
enough in summer, the King soon dis- 
covered that New York and Philadelphia 
were far more congenial than the tre- 
mendous snowfalls and the bitter cold of 
the region swept by the winds from off 
the great lakes, and the royal abodes 
were abandoned each autumn when the 
leaves fell from the trees. His journeys 
through the country in the autumn and 
springtime are still related by the “ old- 
est inhabitants,” who received their sto- 
riés from their fathers, many of whom 
were eyewitnesses of the majestic spec- 
tacles. 

According to the stories the royal 
exile’s houses were furnished in great 
magnificence, the guests dined from gold 
plates, ‘and other things were in due pro- 
portion, while upon his journeys to the 
great cities he had a pageant which be- 
wildered the minds of the few simple 
country folk. With him at all times 
were M. Carat, his cook, butler, valet and 
page; and these, with his own servants 
and those of his guests, made a proces- 
sion of which the natives never tire in 
speaking until this day. 

On one of his journeys to New York 
the following incident is said to have oc- 
_ curred: The King’s train had stopped 
over night at the inn of a worthy Dutch- 
man in the Mohawk Valley. After a 
night of carousing, Joseph’s secretary re- 
quested the bill for the lodging of the 
company, and was informed that the 
amount due the boniface was the modest 
sum of $200. The bill was passed from 
hand to hand among the royal travelers, 
and many were the jovial comments at 
the expense of the poor exile; who, with 
all his excellencies, did not include fru- 
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gality among them. At last, urged on 
by his companions, the secretary returned 
the bill to the landlord and soberly re- 
quested an itemized statement, at the 
same time expressing no doubt as to the 
justice of the demand made upon the 


company. 

This was a liberty as unheard of as it 
was unwarranted, and the worthy Dutch 
boniface was at a loss for words to ex- 
press his indignation. However, aided 
by his capable wife, he assailed the prob- 
lem, and at last, after much labor, pre- 
sented an itemized bill. 

All the items the frugal pair could 
think of only reached a grand total of 
$50, but at last the host completed his 
statement and forced a balance by adding 
the item: “ To making in mine house one 
big fuss—$200.” 

The King laughed a royal laugh, paid 
the bill in the presence of his delighted 
companions, and the guests departed, 
leaving the good Dutchman a richer and 
doubtless happier man than when they 
came. 

“The fault of the Dutch 

Is paying too little and asking too much.” 

Among the many benefits the land 
owner bestowed upon the region he 
owned was to give his name to a lake sit- 
uated not far from one of his houses, and 
which still rejoices in the title of “ Bona- 
parte Lake.” Visitors speak of its beau- 
ty, and enthusiastic fishermen make casts 
there, but the most of the latter class de- 
clare that beauty and scenery are the only 
“live” things to be fpund. Either re- 
publican trout rebel at the name of the 
water, or refuse to rise in a lake which is 
a relic of effete monarchies. In any 
event the fish do not bite there. 

ently, in a cave adjoining the lake, 
the framework of a rude skiff was found 
and near it the skeleton of a woman. Im- 
mediately the “oldest inhabitants” ap- 
peared upon the scene and made mention 
of the romantic disappearance of a young 
lady from one of the King’s houses in the 
summer of 1816, and no one disputed, for 
no one knew. 

The exile had not been in the region 
very long before he began to fear that 
there might be some flaw in the title of 
his broad acres, as his own individuality, 
as well as his citizenship, was somewhat 
uncertain. He knew he was not the King 
of Spain, that at least was apparent, 
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Neither was he King of Naples. He was 
not an American, and the Frenchmen de- 
clared he was none of theirs. 

At last he petitioned‘ the New York 
Legislature to grant him the privilege of 
holding the titles to the land in his own 
name, Joseph Bonaparte. His pathetic 

‘appeal declared that “not being of the 
number of those who would wish to 
abandon this land of hospitality, where 

the best rights of man do prevail, ] am 
nevertheless bound to my own. country 
by ties which misfortunes render sacred.” 
{ The chosen representatives of the peo- 
ple were so moved by the pathos of the 
royal plea that a special act was passed 

March 31, 1825, and the man who-had 

been twice a king’ was made happy be- 

cause he was now the acknowledged 
monarch of alk ‘he-“‘A4urveyed,” and his 
rights there weré™Mone to dispute. But 

_ the exiled King did not~apparently find 
that his head rested any more easily on 
the pillows among the firs and pines 
than it had when wearing the crown of 

gold. . 

The unsettled country was decidedly 
lonely, and King Joseph was compelled 
to busy his royal head in discovering 
means of relieving the monotony of the 
long summers. In addition to his large 
retinue of servants he had with him Mar- 
shal Grouchy, whose obedience to the let- 
ter rather than to the spirit of the great 
Napoleon’s orders was said to have 
brought defeat at Waterloo. To an un- 
prejudiced observer it sometimes seems 
as if the Duke of Wellington hada small 
share in the accomplishment of the Lit- 
tle Corporal’s defeat, but then little 
things like that do not count for much 

- explaining the cause of a battle being 
ost. 

Here, too, in the great northern wilder- 
ness, along with the ex-King of Spain, 
were Count Real, who.was Napoleon’s 
prefect of police, and the Duc de Vin- 
cennes,-who was considered a great phi- 
losopher in his day. M. Pigeon, famous 
for his knowledge of astronomy and for 
the number of astronomical instruments 
he brought with him into the new coun- 
try, was there. His fame may have rested 
upon his knowledge of astronomy, but 
his notoriety arose chiefly from the vow 
he had made upon leaving France, that 
he would never wear a covering upon his 
head until the Emperor should come into 
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his own again. Doubtless he found a 
heavy mass of hair a useful if not an or- 
namental covering -in that chill region, 
and it is said that he faithfuly adhered to 
his vow until the news of the Emperor’s 
death was received. What a bonanza he 
would have been for those lunatics Who 


delight to make strange wagers during 


Presidential campaigns. 

Louis Peugnet, an officer in the corps 
@élite, captain of the Emperor’s body- 
guard and ever wearing upon his breast 
the cross of the Legion of Honor which 
the Emperor himself had placed there 
with his own hands, was also a compan- 
ion of the ex-King, as well as Camille 
Armand, Colonel Jermoux, and others 
whose names were well known™hrough- 
out the stirring times when the Emperor 
was in power. Many of these men pur- 
chased land and became permanent col- 
onists, but Joseph Bonaparte never 
could prevail upon himself to pass a win- 
ter on his great northern’ possessions. 
Indeed, four summers seemed to have 
provided an “adequate suffi¢iency.” 

There is little doubt that these royal 
exiles were plotting and planning for the 
great brother himself to join them. In- 
deed, it is said a house was erected at 
Cape Vincent which was designed for his 
use, but again, as at Waterloo, there were 
insurmountable obstacles in the way, only 
in this case it happened to be the vigil- 


ance of Sir Hudson Howe rather than | 


the too implicit obedience of Marshal 
Grouchy. 

In a letter which Joseph Bonaparte re- 
ceived announcing the death of the Little 
Corporal, Count Bertrand wrote from 
the place of exile: 


“The hope of leaving this dreadful region 
often presented itself to his (the Emperor’s) 
imagination. We sometimes fancied we were 
on the eve of starting. for America; we read 
travels; we made plans; we arrived at your 
house; we wandered over that great country, 
where alone we might hope to enjoy liberty. 
Vain hopes! vain projects! which only made 
us feel doubly our misfortunes.” 


I was not able to learn the methods and 
means by which the plotting exiles com- 
municated with the banished Emperor, 
but then a little thing like that ought not 
to be dwelt upon. It mars the story and 
arouses the ire of the natives who proud- 
ly point to the very house which was 
designed for Napoleon’s use in Northern 
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New York, and that is, or ought to be, 
proot enough for all except the most 
skeptical, and nothing would convince 
them. 

Joseph Bonaparte soon parted with 
many of his acres in the wilderness, some 
by sale and some by gift, and still had 
land enough and to spare. Among his 
gifts was one of a large tract of land for 
his nephew, Joachim Murat, who seems 
to have been far more enterprising than 
his uncle ever was. He dug canals, built 
dams, erected blockhouses, storehouse 
and dwellings, and, indeed, laid out a 
town with all the eagerness of a modern 
dealer in real estate. He even named 
the “ city,” which he saw in his visions 


and dreams, Joachim; but somehow the 
lots failed to sell, the settlers did not 
come, and, altho the young man is said to 
have labored faithfully, to-day scarcely 
one stone remains upon another to mark 
the place. 






Trouble in 


By Sydney Reid 


HE jungle was all astir as with 
presage of some great event; 
from every side there came the 

hushed whisperings of secret conference. 

Above rode the moon and stars in a 
perfect sky, and full in the white light 
stood Hathi and his three sons, their 
backs to the Council Rock, their faces 
toward the jungle. Two paces in ad- 
vance of them was Mowgli, with Kaa on 
his right side and Gray Brother on his 
left. Others of the Seeonee Pack were 
about him. 

As the eye of the spectator became 
more accustomed to the scene the forms 
of Wahb’s Nephew, Galopoff, A’tim, 
Shag, Brer Rabbit, Baloo, the Blue Bears 
Bagheera, Old Man Kangaroo and The 
Other Mugger could all be discerned, 
mingled with lions, tigers, hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses, jackals, coyotes, deer, buf- 
falos, wild pigs, red dogs, gorillas, 
orang outangs, chimpanzees, horses, 
beavers, ants, wasps, bees and all the 
other characters who have been lending 
such a delightful woodland flavor to re- 
cently published literature. 
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Not long afterward there was a pros- 
pect in France that the interests of the 
Bonaparte family were about to be re- 
vived, and the ex-King of Spain speedily 
forgot his devotion to the land “ where 
the rights of man do best prevail,” and 
sailed for home, His great interests in 
Northern New York were placed in the 
hands of his agent, Judge Joseph Boyer, 
and soon afterward sold to John La 
Farge. 

Four summers had Joseph Bonaparte 
passed on his possessions, but to-day 
about all that remains indicative of his 
sojourn are the lake with the royal name, 
the faded green velvet hunting suits of 
the ex-King, and the stories of the oldest 
inhabitants, which exceed all else in size, 
variety and number. 

Perhaps some of the present rulers of 
Spain might be able to discover more, but 
all we can say to them is to bid them 
come and investigate for themselves. 
Evizasetu, New Jersey, 


the Jungle 


At a signal from Mowgli Hathi and 
his sons raised their trunks and trum- 
peted for silence; whereupon a deep 
hush fell on all that assemblage. 

Clear and loud there rang out the voice 
of the jungle’s Lord. 

“T have summoned and ye are here. 
Good hunting to all!” 

“Good hunting !” chorused the flesh 
eaters. The eaters of grass kept silence 
and shrank toward the shadows. 

“T have come from afar, because of 
the Master Word brought by Chil. 
What do we here, Mowgli?” growled 
a lion. 

“ Because of the Law ye are come; we 
jungle folk be all of one skin,” said Mow- 
gli. “It is a thing that touches our 
honor. The man-pack are ceasing to 
read the books about us.” 

Loud snorting, growling and grum- 
bling come from all directions, and Kaa 
raised his head and hissed violently. 

“Two rains ago we jungle-folk were 
most popular of any in the world, now 
we don’t sell a hundred copies a month,” 
continued Mowgli. “For this are ye 

















summoned, grass eaters and flesh eaters, 
Hathi and Kaa, Seeonee Pack, Shag, 
Wahb’s Nephew and all others. Ye have 
come to the Council Rock to hear and 
give wisdom that we may know why we 
have fallen and how we shall be raised up 
again.” 

“ How many copies a month?” asked 
a lion. 

“Only a hundred, now,” responded 
Mowgli. 

“ And I was thinking about writing a 
book,” said the lion in a tone of deep dis- 

st. 

The harsh, crackling laugh of the 
hyena suddenly rang out. 

“Do you see anything ridiculous in 
the suggestion that my husband should 
write a book?” asked the lioness angrily. 
“ Anybody with half an eye can see by 
his mane that he is literary, and Mr. 
Jackal, who is a perfect judge in such 
matters, declares that he is a genius.” 

“True, true,” cried the jackal, “a 
most amazing genius.” 

“Madame,” said the hyena cour- 
teously, “ You-mistake me. That laugh 
of mine is due to a nervous affection. I 
have no doubt that your husband can 
produce a book, and if he does I will 
cheerfully criticise it.” 

At this the lion growled horribly and 
lashed his tail, but the hyena looked in- 
nocent of having given offense. 

“Why have we fallen and how shall 
we be raised again?” repeated Mowgli. 
“ Those are the questions. Speak, breth- 
ren, let us hear your wisdom, for in mat- 
ters like this we be all of one skin.” 

“ The trouble is that this whole animal 
fiction business has gone to the dogs,” 
said Brer Rabbit, stepping briskly for- 
ward and speaking with that air of im- 
portance which is often to be noted in 
little people. 

“ We have Bob, the Son of Battle, Red 
Wull, the Seeonee Wolf Pack, A’tim, 
Red Dog and dear knows how many 
more—dogs, dogs, dogs. The reading 
public has been hounded with dogs,” he 
continued. “ There’s been a plague of 
dogs almost as bad as the plague of 
Scotch ministers that came before.” 

As Brer Rabbit concluded his address 
Red Dog let out an ominous growl and 
made a savage dart at him. Brer Rab- 
bit immediately put his importance in his 
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pocket, and with swift leaps made off 
through the jungle, the pursuer close 
upon his heels. . 

“How is that?” inquired a nilghau, 
timidly ; “I thought that we were to have 
free discussion.” 

“That was an accident,” said Mowgli, 
slightly embarrassed. “You thought 
well. Here all are met as friends. 
Brethren of the jungle, I command you 
by your allegiance to me that ye do no 
violence for opinion’s sake; nor suffer 
any to be done here. Bagheera, Baloo, 
Kaa, Hathi, Seeonee Pack, see to it.” 

Then the man-cub spoke again, ad- 
dressing all: 

“Brer Rabbit says that the trouble 
with animal fiction is that there has been 
a plague of dogs. In considering his 
suggestion let us remember that he is 
prejudiced against dogs. What other 
suggestion do I hear as to the cause of 
trouble? ” ; 

“Tt isn’t the dogs or wolves that have 
made trouble, O Mowgli,” said Gray 
Brother, standing out in front of all. 
“Tt is the bandar-log—too much bandar- 
log; Love Letters of a Distinguished 
Chimpanzee, Reminiscences of an O- 
rang Outang, Bon-Mots of a Gorilla. 
All such things concerning the bandar- 
log tend to lower the tone of the class 
of literature with which we are identified. 
The manners of the bandar-log are not 
for polite society. No wonder the man- 
pack is disgusted.” 

This speech was very ill-received by 
the chimpanzees and orang outangs, 
while from overhead came the sound of 
coughing and barking, followed by such 
a rain of bark, twigs and heavier missiles 
that Gray Brother retired. 

“Tt is not from such as you that we 
shall learn manners,” roared a gorilla. 
“Call to mind what David Harum said 
ya the happy conjunction of dogs and 

eas.” 

“Enough! Enough!” cried Mowgli. 
“ Let us proceed with the discussion, and 
have fio more of these undignified per- 
sonalities.” 

Kaa now glided to the front and made 
an exclamation point of himself as he 
faced the audience. 

“ It’s the imitators,” he said, “ the rank 
imitators. We Originals of the Jungle 
were all right, and appeared to applaud- 
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ing thousands everywhere, but these imi- 
tators have made our business common. 
No wonder audiences are tired when 
some old Superfluous Lags takes the cen- 
ter of the stage and does nothing but 
chew grass and wail his doleful plaint 
about ‘Twenty Years Ago’ through- 
out the whole fivé acts. I might be per- 
sonal if I chose—” © 

Kaa looked viciously at Shag, who had 
struck a melancholy .attitude and was 
ruminating slowly,in the forefront of 
the horned phalanx. The buffaloes 
tossed their heads and lowed dissent. 

“There has not been = grass 
chewing in our class of books,” said a 
nilghau with the boldness of «desperation ; 
“too much’ attention has been paid to 
the flesh eaters. In other departments 
of recent literature one finds the principal 
characters, who hold the public admira- 
tion, do nothing but ‘chew grass from the 
first chapter to the last. The flesh eat- 
ing spirit is antagonistic to the esthetic 
impulses of the present century.” 

A tiger made a nervous movement 
toward the speaker, licking his lips in a 
tentative sort of way, and the nilghau, 
without waiting for a further demonstra- 
tion of disapproval, sped for his life. 

Coughing, rustling and barking over- 
head and another shower of missiles fall- 
ing down showed that the gray apes 
were present in force, altho they had not 
been invited to the’ conference, and that 
they were determined to make themselves 
as unpleasdMt as possible. 

Kaa glided away, silent as a shadow, 
and soon choking squeals, followed by 
scurrying among the high leaves and 


branches, were heard. Then the great 


rock python reappeared and resumed his 
place in the council. His countenance 
bore an expression of gravity and de- 


corum suitable to the occasion, but there. 


were certain protruberances in_ his 
lengthy form that suggested, to those 
who knew his abilities, that his excursion 
had not been for nothing. 

Mowgli spoke again: 

“ Brer Rabbit suggests that we are suf- 
fering from too much dog; Gray Brother 
thinks it is too much bandar-log; Kaa 
says too much grass chewing, the nil- 
ghau, who forgot to give his name, says 
there is not enough grass chewing. Let 
us hear from others,” 
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Hathi and his three sons, who had been 
silently rocking in their customary way 
throughout the conference, now spoke 
for the first time: 

“Tt can’t be grass eating that is at 
fault,” he said ; “ my people have held an 
honored place in literature for three thou- 
sand years, tho they have eaten grass 
all that time.” 

“T think that the chief cause of trouble 
gis the lack of taste on the part of the pub- 
‘lishers,” said a matronly hippo. “£ I have 
written a book which, all my friends de- 
clare, is a masterpiece. It is entitled 

* Sentimental Reflections of a Lady Hip- 
popotamus.’ That book I have submit- 
ted to twenty different publishers, who 
have all declined to print it.” 

The hippo said this quite tearfully, and 
expressions of sympathy were heard in 
various quarters. 

“TI agree with the last speaker,” said 
a rhinoceros; “the subjects in much of 
the animal fiction nowadays are not 
properly chosen. I’m sure there was no 
occasion for an Autobiography of a 
Grizzly; an Autobiography of a Two 
Horned Rhinoceros would have been 
much better. I could have furnished it 
—privately illustrated, too.” 

Wahb’s Nephew gave a loud, fierce 
“ whoof!” and raised a ponderous paw 
as tho minded to respond with a buffet, 
but Mowgli held up a warning hand. 

“T think,” said a fox, “that the main 
trouble is caused by the false adjustment 
of values in the animal books. Too much 
importance has lately béen given to mere 
strength—to brute force—and not 
enough to intelligence.” 

Murmurs of applause for this senti- 
ment came from beavers, ants and bees 
and all the other assembled craftsmen, 
but Kaa hissed, the lions and tigers 
growled and Bagheera yawned in an in- 
sulting manner. 

“ Sometimes force and intelligence are 
united,” suggested Hathi, and his sons 
nodded their entire agreement. 

“My idea is that if the man-pack’s 
books about us are failing we might . 
mend matters by turning round and writ-’ 
ing, books about them,” said Tudor 
Jenks’ clever little ny Galopoff. 

“ There’s a blo: min’ lot in that, my 
assented an old London hack 
“ Just to show ’ow it ’ud go, I'll 


son,” 
horse. 
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recite yer a poem by myself, which is 
quoite in the roight stoyle.” 

This was unexpected, and the animals 
stared while the hack horse, after cough- 
ing a few times and switching ‘his tail 
nervously, delivered the following: 


"AIL RUDYARD, BLOOMIN’ RUDYARD! 
’Ail Rudyard, Bloomin’ Rudyard 
With the laurels on yer brow! 
Give us yer ’and, an’ tell us true 
Wot yer a-doin’ hov now. 
Hare yer to moike hus loff again 
From monarch down to coster, 
Or ’ave us blubberin’ loike yer did 
"Long o’ the Mary mgt 


CHORUS: 

"Ip ’ip ’ooray fer Ruddy! 

By heverything that’s Bloody 

We'd wyde through hoceans muddy 
To shyke ’is bloomin’ ’and. 

O ’e’s the muse’s fawncy, 

’E chawms loike necromawncy— 

"Is tyles they do entrawnce me— 
’"E beats the blawsted band. 


Yer set our ’arts a-drummin’ 
With yer rollin’ battle song, 

Yer Captains wot’s Courageous™. 
Lugs the Fishin’ Folks along, 

Ther Nobs cawn’t moike no knight o’ you, 
No night, fer blind my hye— 

Yer Bleedin’ Pocket Shykespeare— 
Yer shoine as bright as dye. 

Cuorus: 'Ip ’ip, etc. 


“ 


me 


Say, ’ow’s my friend Mulvaney, 
An’ Ortheris an’ Learoyd? 
That Krishna story moide me loff 
Until Hi almost doyed. 
’Ow did the Sergeant’s marriage lawst— 
Was there a bally row? 
Oh, I dessay—but then they both 
Was served right any’ow. 
Cuorus: ‘Ip ’ip, etc. 


Yer lookin’ foine an’ cockey 
In- yer bleedin’ steamer tog, 

We're mortal pleased to ’ave yer ’ere, 
An* sorry when yer jog. if 

Soy! Ven yer go jist toike frum me 
-To Halbion so chalky, 

My duty to ’is Majesty, 
An’ koind regards to Stalky. 

Cuorus: "Ip ’ip, etc. 


Mowgli led the applause, and the 
Seeonee Pack set up a how! like that with 
which their canifie cousins are wont to 
greet the moon. 

“That,” said Galopoff, 


‘ from misrepresentation,” 


“is what I _ 
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should call a case in point. There is a 
worthy poem about a prominent man by 
one who “has doubtless drawn him 
well—” 

“ Hi’ve drawn ’im well many times,” 
said the hack horse, proudly. 

“T could write an interesting book 
about a man,” said the eldest of the Blue 
Bears; “ the title would be ‘ An Appre- 
ciation of Ananias.” 

“T dare say that you have suffered 
commented 
Galopoff; sympathetically. “ So have we 
all. I never said one-half of what you 
will find in my book, presented as coming 
from me, and what I did say has not been 
correctly reported.” 

“ There was a man in our country with 
whom I got quite well acquainted,” re- 
marked the gorilla. “Our people kept 
him in a cage and excursion parties‘ used 
to come from all over to look at him. 
He was quite intelligent and full of 
tricks. We were able to teach him some 
of our language, so that at last he could 
converse in a, broken sort of way, tho 
his pronunciation was very amusing. 
He said his name was Garner.” 7 

“ Where-is he now? ” asked the lion in 
a tone that evinced considerable interest 
—his country adjoins that of the gorilla. 


“ He escaped, and I don’t know where 


he went.” __ “< 

“ Well, what of him?” asked Galopoff. 

“Why, he would afford me material 
for a book about ‘Man, = Degenerate 
Animal.’ I studied him very closely artd 
found that he had lost the power of grow- 
ing his own clothes, and that his teeth 
were so weak that he could no longer 
gnaw bones. He had no hide on him to 
speak of, it was almost as tender as raw 
flesh, and he always kept hi¢ feet cov- 
ered—in fact, they were one of his ten- 
derest points.” 

Loud laughter ted this part of the 
gorilla’s description, and all thé hoof- 
bearers stamped jovially to emphasize 
their appreciation of man’s degeneracy. 

“Then his eyesight was so weak that, 
in Comparison with us, he was almost 
blind, and his nose was of no use to him 
at all—pah, he -couldn’t follow any sort 
of a trail by it-” 

All the animals laughed again. 

“No offense to Mowgli, who is of a 
different sort,” continued the gorilla, 
“but we used him as a terrible example 
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to frighten our children by showing what 
_ they might become if they departed from 
our ways.” 

“You were pretty careless to let him 
go, I think,” remarked the lion who had 
spoken before. 

“It wasn’t my fault,” said the gorilla. 
“ There was a great row going on about 
it when I left home.” 

“ Such a book as you suggest might be 
interesting and _ useful,’ interposed 
Galopoff, “ but who’s to buy it? That’s 
the main question nowadays.” 

“T’d like to say a word about Mr. 
Seton-Thompson—Thompson Seton I 
mean ’—remarked a lady bear. “ I think 
it would be the proper thing for us to 
protest against the new sort of hunting 
which he has begun. You go through 
the woods and see dinner all ready pre- 
pared for you, and without considering 
where it comes from you approach and 
partake, when, lo and behold, something 
snaps and there’s your picture taken 
without by your leave, or anything, and 
without giving you an opportunity of ar- 
ranging your hair. That’s what hap- 
pened to me, and I never was so morti- 
fied and embarrassed in all my life: I’m 
sure that | must have looked a fright.” 

There were murmurs of sympathy, but 
Mowgli called for order, and reminded 
his hearers that they were straying from 
the subject. 

The Other Mugger of Mugger’s 
Ghaut protruded his head a little fur- 
ther from the river in which his body lay. 

“T attribute the mischief that has come 
to animal fiction to reckless writing,” he 
said. “A grave injustice has been done 
to the memory of a late lamented rela- 
tive of mine, who, tho a most estimable 
character, has been presented to the pub- 
lic in a very unenviable light by one of 
the most prominent animal authors. The 
reading public is not blind to these 
things.” 

“ There is a much more serious charge 
against that same author,” growled 
Wahb’s Nephew. “ The Yankee-log, who 
were his greatest readers, now think him 
immoral.” 

“What has morality to do with art?” 
asked Mowgli impatiently. 

“ Perhaps nothing; but it has much to 
do with the sale of books to the Yankee- 
log. They think he is a great artist, and 
they forgave him all his flings at them 
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and their ways, but when they caught 
him chattering and grimacing at the Boer 
man-pack when their enemies piled upon 
them as thickly as the bandar-log piled 
upon Bagheera and Baloo, they stopped 
reading his books and said a Master 
Word to him.” 

“What Master Word?” cried Mowgli, 
greatly excited by the suggested criticism 
of one to whom he was so much indebted. 

“* Brother, your tail hangs down be- 
hind,’ ” said Wahb’s Nephew with great 
distinctness. 

Mowgli gave a yell of rage and drew 
his skinning knife, preparing to spring at 
the throat of Wahb’s Nephew, but at the 
same moment Baloo, who, being old and 
fat, had been sleeping throughout the en- 
tire conference, woke up, and seeing the 
grizzly, growled: 

“Did you address that last remark to 
me, sir.” 

“To you or any one,” said Wahb’s 
Nephew firmly. 

Baloo did not know what the last re- 
mark had been, but to admit that would 
have been to admit that he had slept in 
council. He aimed a blow at the grizzly, 
therefore, but the latter, easily parrying 
his effort, returned a buffet of such 
mighty force as rolled the professor of 
Jungle Law over and over at Mowgli’s 
feet. 

Mowgli’s knife flashed’ on high, but 
Wahb’s Nephew knocked it fromhis hand 
and sent the Lord of the Jungle reeling 
across Kaa. 

The Seeonee Pack now threw them- 
selves on Wahb’s Nephew, who knocked 
them right and left as if they were dry 
leaves. He would have disposed of them 
quickly but that Kaa gave him a mighty 
blow with his snout, thus upsetting his 
plans and distracting his attention; 
Mowgli also attacked him, assisted by 
Bagheera, and Hathi and his _ sons 
sounded the charge, while The Other 
Mugger of Mugger’s Ghaut crawled 
slyly up behind, hoping to seize the griz- 
zly and pull him back in the river. 

But Wahb’s Nephew was not to be left 
alone ; the lion and the lioness sprang for- 
ward to aid him, as did the gorillas, the 
orang outangs, chimpanzees, rhinocer- 
oses, hippos and buffaloes. 

A rhinoceros charged Mowgli and 
tossed him ; Kaa wrapped himself around 
the assailant of the Lord of the Jungle 




















and strained till his forehead was covered 
with persperation; but the rhinoceros 
merely smiled, the pressure did not even 
start the first rivet of his armor. He 
rammed Hathi in a way that lifted that 
veteran clear of the ground. Hathi 
aimed a terrific blow with his trunk at 
the rhino, but it landed full on Kaa, who 
hissed with impotent rage. The smile of 
the rhinoceros broadened, and selecting a 
sharp angle of the Council Rock he be- 
gan systematically to rub Kaa against it 
as if the big python was a nutmeg which 
he had contracted to grate. 

Kaa never had had such treatment in 
his life, and in a few seconds he lost 
enough material to make several new 
coats. With one last loud hiss of rage 
and pain he let go of his intended victim 
and made off at his best speed for a soft 
medicinal mud bath which he sometimes 
patronized and often recommended to 
afflicted friends. 

At the same time a mouse charged the 
elephants with all the reckless impetu- 
osity of his race, and they, unable to en- 
dure the onset, fled in maddest rout, fol- 
lowed by Mowgli, Bagheera, Baloo, the 
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Seeonee Pack and all of that party, ex- 
cept The Other Mugger of Mugger’s 
Ghaut, who slowly sank in the river till 
only his rough nose lay along the top, 
looking like an old bark-covered log. 

The battle raged away and away 
through the jungle, leaving a track that 
one might see for three whole days be- 
fore the new green things arose to 
cover it. 

When the last sound of pursuers and 
pursued had ceased to come back to 
Council Rock Mang the Bat flew out 
of the darkness and floated above The 
Other Mugger’s nose. 

“ What started the row? ” he inquired. 

“The Master Word that the Yankee- 
log said to our literary father,” answered 
The Other Mugger. 

“What was the Master Word? ” asked 
Mang. 

“* Brother, your tail hangs down be- 
hind,’” responded The Other Mugger, 
sinking lower in the river and resuming 
his imitation of an old log. 

“Oh!” said Mang the Bat, and he 
flew back into the shadows. 

New Yorx Crry. 


Sir John Lubbock’s Queen Ants 


By Henry C. McCook 


Autor or “ Honey anp Occipent Ants,” Etc. 


OST persons are familiar with the 
terms “queen bee” and “ queen 
ant.” But it may be doubted 

whether their exact value is well under- 
stood outside the circle of special observ- 
ers. The current idea of a queen is that 
of a ruler with power absolute or limited. 
No such being has place within an ant 
hill. In a mature formicary the queen’s 
sole function is to produce eggs from 
which the ant family is recruited. Ex- 
cept in the first stage of a new commu- 
nity, she does not take care of these eggs, 
for the workers, who are undeveloped fe- 
males, seize them as soon as they are 
dropped, and bear them away to the 
nurses, that none of the precious atoms 
may be lost. 

The life of an ant community is or- 
ganized around the fertile female or 


queen. She is the subject of unremit- 
ting attention from the workers, who at- 
tend her in all her movements. These 
attendants or “ courtiers ” surround their 
queen, and as she moves, the environing 
circle moves with her. Sometimes her 
movements are regulated by the cour- 
tiers, who close in upon her, and by 
methods of persuasion which occasion- 
ally have the flavor of a mild force, com- 
pel her to one direction or the other. 
The #elation of these courtiers to the 
queen, and their methods of caring for 
her and for the eggs which she deposits, 
form a most interesting chapter of nat- 
ural history. But the purpose of this ar- 
ticle, in response to the editor’s request, 
is to record a single example of the 
touching interest which focuses upon the 
queen of a formicary. 
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This was observed while visiting Sir 
John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) one 
summer morning at his home in London. 
This distinguished naturalist had suc- 
ceeded in preserving two ant queens of 
Formica fusca to a great age, one of 
these having reached the vast antiquity 
of over fourteen years! Her longevity 
was due to the careful protection extend- 
ed by Sir John and his attendants ; for it 
is true of emmet herds, a$ well as of do- 
mestic animals, that they thrive under 
human protection. As I greeted Sir 
John on the morning referred to, in re- 
sponse to an invitation to breakfast with 
him and some of his friends, I inquired 
at once about the health of his ancient 
queen. . 

“Alas, Doctor,” he replied, “I have 
sad news. My old queen is dead.” 

“Dead?” I exclaimed, “that is sad 
news, inde When did she die?” 

“Only last night,” was the response. 
“ And I have not yet told even my wife 
about it, for I dare say she will feel as 
badly over the loss as I do.” 

Perhaps this may seem trivial to the 
ordinary lay mind; but to Sir\John and 
to the writer it was a matter of §ome mo- 
ment, for it ended one of the most inter- 
esting experiments as to the prolonged 


life of invertebrate - creatures that the: 


world has ever known. 

“ May I see the queen?” I asked. , 

“Yes, she is just here in the adjoining 
room.” 

Turning aside from the waiting com- 
pany of eminent persons who were tg sit 
with us at breakfast, we went to see the 
dead queen. She was in one of the cham- 
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bers, or open spaces, excavated by the 
workers within one of the artificial for- 
micaries which Sir John had provided. 
She lay on her back, with her six legs 
turned upward and bent in the rigor of 
death. A crowd of workers surrounded 


her. Some were licking her, as tho in 
loving care of her toilet. One would nip 
an antenna, another a leg, and thus by 
various solicitations they sought to 
arouse her. It was curious, and touch- 
ing as well, to watch their methods of 
expressing their manifest emotion. 

“ They have not yet accepted the fact,” 
said Sit John, “ that their queen is really 
dead. Indeed, I doubt if they are fully 
persuaded thereof. They have been sur- 
rounding her, and trying to get some re- 
sponse from her ever since she died.” 
And thus it was still when we left the 
royal death room. 

Doubtless the reader will share with 
the writer his curiosity to know the end 
of this touching scene. I give it in Lord 
Avebury’s words, written in response to 
a note of inquiry: 


“The particular queen which you saw, I 
took from the nest; for, as’beins the oldest in- 
sect on record; I thought it would be worth 
while to preserve her. There was, moreover, 
another which di#d at the age of fourteen, 
about a year subsequently. The two belonged 
to the same nest.“ The ants behaved to her as 
in the case you saw. When they moved they 
carried. or rather dragged, her about with 
them. After a time, however, she fell to 
pieces, and they gradually paid her less and 
less attention. Finally they carried the ré- 
mains out of the nest. This, I doubt not, is 
what would have happened to the one you 
saw.” 
PuILapevpuia, Pa, 


By Florence Wilkinson 


What did betide? 
We have the preseft glory; what is 
worth 
Aught else beside? 


Ww matters it on such or such a date 


“Nay,” safd the other, “ 
page 


when we read this 


Some future day, 
The old forgotten joy will be renewed; 
Ah, who can say?” 


But we so altered by the lapse of time, 
It will seem vain; 
This brook song and those tender words we 
spoke, 


An idle strain. 










“Nay,” said the other, “if this golden hour 
We do enshrine, 
Long afterward ’twill* walk like morning 
with us, 
Our youth divine.” 


Unapitta Forks, N. ¥Y 


\ 

















Art and Nature in Japan 


NowH#HEkrE in the world can the blend- 
ing of contrary, one would say mutually 
destructive, ideals of life into one rare 
and exotic compound be better observed 
than in Japan. The Japanese are by 
nature a people of esthetes, a people 
whose keenness of eye for the prettiness- 
es of life, for the harmonious contrasts 
of color and line, has added a new, altho 
not as some would claim a supremely 
important, province to art. But on this 
esthetic sense has been grafted a system 
of religion borrowed from the most aus- 
terely religious people of history. The 
resulting compound is extraordinary. 
The impermanence of all things, even 
including what we call our individual 
personality, the sense of illusion in all 
phenomena, out of which sprang the pro- 
found tragedy and the exultant joy of 
Hindu experience, has had the effect 
among the Japanese of intensifying to 
the last degree their esthetic perception 
and understanding of every fleeting im- 
pression of form and color. It has made 
them at once impressionists and realists. 
The aim of, their art is to reproduce the 
impression of a moment, but because this 
impression must convey the appearance 
of what is in a state of continual flux and 
change, the artist throws his whole soul 
into the observation of that transitory 
form and attempts to reproduce it with 
detailed and scientific precision. And, 
again, because this law of impermanence 
denies the final validity of personal exist- 


§nice, the artist endeavors always to por- 


g 


tray not an individual, which in itself has 
no’ permanent significance, but a type 
from whose norm the individual as such 
is an undesirable departure. 

-To the study of this wonderful art, Mr. 
Menpes, himself an artist, has devoted 
the best strength of his life. The present 
work * is not indeed a_ philosophical 
or technical treatise, but rather a record 
of his personal experiences in Japan, 
where he lived in close sympathy with 





*J apaN: A Recorp in CoLour, Av Mortimer Menpes. 
Transcribed by Dorothy Menpes, New York; The Mac- 
millan Co. $6.00. 
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artists and craftsmen of every sort. And 
this record, transcribed by his daughter, 
is throughout as entertaining as a novel, 
so lightly and pleasantly written that one 
may easily glide through to the end with- 
out perceiving the full weight of the les- 
son which the book is intended to convey. 
The illustrations, lithographic reproduc- 
tions in color from sketches made by the 
author, form a real part of the argument 
and are the most satisfactory color-prints 
we remember ever to have seen. The 
whole appearance of the volume is a de- 
light to the eye. 

To those who admire the western habit 
of piling together a thousand and one 
beautiful objects until the dwelling of one 
of our rich men becomes an incongruous 
and meaningless museum, we commend 
Mr. Menpes’s chapters on Japanese house 
decoration. The care devoted by a Japan- 
ese gentleman to this matter is beyond 
even the comprehension of a western 
mind. So when Mr. Menpes with a 
Japanese friend visited the great actor 
Danjuro, his attention was called to an 
exquisite kakemono, which hung on the 
wall and was the only decoration the 
room possessed. When he admired .the 
picture his friend exclaimed: 


“ Ah, I am so glad! for Danjuro, the great 
master, when I told him you were coming and 
that you were a painter, asked me many ques- 
tions about you. He took pains to discover 
the quality of art that appealed to you, and 
the side of nature that you liked best. He 
also wished to know your favorite flower, and 
which kind of blossom you loved the most— 
whether you preferred, as he did, the sing] 
cherry-blossom, or the double. This Danjure 
was unable to find out; if he had known he 
would have chosen a kakemono of flowers for 
you. But I am glad you like the picture.” 


The setting of a single spray of flowers 
ina ¢ase is among the Japanese a fine art, 
to the learning of which a man may de- 
vote seven-or fourteen years. But pos- 
sibly the most instructive part of the book 
is that which touches on the proper 
method and limits of imitating nature in 
art. To read the account of Danjuro’s 
study of drunkenness for the stage and 
the relation of how the Japanese artist 
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strives to imitate nature by selecting from 
her indiscriminate display and correcting 
her (making her more natural, he would 
say) where she fails of her end, and then 
to read Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Dis- 
courses” on the purpose and scope of 
imitation would be, perhaps, the best 
means to free our minds of much rubbish 
in connection with a subject on which 
more cant is talked and written to-day 
than any other,—the ever repeated and 
unreflecting cry to admire nature and 
surrender ourselves completely to her 


guidance. 
sd 


Poetry and Criticism 


WITHOUT going quite so far as to as- 
sert with George Eliot that every critic 
carries in his bosom the ashes of an ex- 
tinguished poet, one may believe as a 
matter of experience that the highest 
offices of poetry and criticism are very 
rarely united in a single individual—are 
even in some measure mutually incom- 
patible. To the general observation Mr. 
Santayana, as far as appears from this 
book,* offers no exception. Emanating 
from another, these poems would have 
seemed only of a high order of excellence 
as relieved against the common body of 
contemporary verse, with its painfully 
marked characters of insincerity and 
amateurishness. But the work of a critic 
who has made one of the few recent con- 
tributions to the permanent stock of 
poetic criticism (for so we rate his essay 
on the “ Elements of Poetry”), they fall 
into a comparatively inferior position as 
the less serious aspect of a first-rate gift 
whose chief significance is to be sought 
elsewhere. In their own class they will 
rank well; but while his essay on poetry 
may be coupled without impropriety with 
that of Mr. Theodore Watts—that is, 
with the very best of its kind—his poetry 
itself will hardly sustain a parallel com- 
parison. é' 

In this essay Mr. Santayana finds the 
highest exercise of the poetic faculty— 
absolute poetry, as it may perhaps be 
called in effect—to consist neither in the 
creation of character, for character is 
necessarily limited and “ comprehend- 
ed; ” nor in the delineation of landscape, 
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the theater of human activity; nor yet 
altogether in the invention of “ plot,” in 
spite of the pasturage it affords the pas- 
sions—but rather does absolute poetry 
consist in the placing of character, suit- 
ably provided with an “ environment ” 
and a “dramatic situation,” in such a 
light that it shall be viewed, with a full 
consciousness of “ cosmical” ratios, un- 
der the aspect of eternity. It is this 
recognition and suggestion of a whole 
beyond the partial limits of any one hu- 
man transaction, at once a complement 
and an appraisal, which constitutes the 
standard of great poetry and for which 
the subordinate elements of euphony, 
measure, sensuousness and the like exist. © 

In accordance with the idea herein im- 
plied that the highest poetry is by no 
means of a lyrical, but, on the contrary, 
of an epic or dramatic type, the first two 
poems in the collection before us, “A 
Hermit of Carmel” and “ The Knight’s 
Return,” by far the most considerable 
of the book, are cast in a free dramatic 
form, with scope for narrative and de- 
scriptive elements—a form in itself,. tho 
another instance of the modern degen- 
eration of literary species, seemingly bet- 
ter fitted, if anything, for the exhibition 
of “states of consciousness ” in writing 
than Browning’s “ dramatic monologue.” 
The “ fable ” of these two pieces, serving 
as pendants the one to the other, is not 
uninteresting, tho hardly new; the “ les- 
son ” involved by no means inessential— 
renunciation and again renunciation as 
the condition of growth material and 
spiritual. But there is something lack- 
ing—almost indefinable it is; but sure- 
ly a lack, else why should the residuum 
be so purely formal?—that high and 
vibrant strain of verse, perhaps, which 
sets the imagination ringing with a mul- 
titudinous echo, the rapturous subjective 
overtone in which the spell of English 
poetry, essentially romantic, chiefly re- 
sides. 

On the whole, then, we cannot con- 
scientiously rate the poet in Mr. San- 
tayana so high as the critic. Tho in the 
former capacity he has a fine taste, a 
sound knowledge, no despicable knack, 
and, above all, a noble aim, yet his verse 
written in the best tradition leaves us 
cold ; aspiring to a classical severity it of- 
ten succeeds in being only austere; while 
sometimes, it is to be feared, it flats to a 
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note very like that French commonplace 
or matter of fact, which is the poetic view 
of the prose virtue of lucidity or common 
sense, the result of the transportation of 
the critical faculty into poetry. And yet, 
after all, it can be considered only as en- 
couraging that the garden of English 
poetry, at a time when it should seem to 
be hopelessly choked with such under- 
growth of poetasters and what Mr. Swin- 
burne expressively calls poeticules, 
should bring forth a plant so generally 
sound and sturdy as this. 


ot 
A Life-Long Boyhood 


Ir is disconcerting, at the outset of 
the story of an author’s life, to read that 
his writings are “the creation of some- 
thing entirely apart from the man whose 
genius produced them.” If there were 
two Eugene Fields——as Mr. Thompson 
premises—those who reflect that he chose 
under no special compulsion to be a 
writer, and that much of his pleasantry 
in recreation was to bombard his friends 
with verses and epistolary squibs, will 
raise several unsatisfied questions at the 
end of Mr. Thompson’s two volumes. 
As a study of Field’s apparent contra- 
dictions, in fact, this biography,* altho 
intimate and genial, and frequently hap- 
py in its judgments, quite as frequently 
misses its chance for constructive criti- 
cism. It is personal and appreciative 
without the finer breath of sympathy that 
might have disclosed the half-formed in- 
terests and the creative impulses that 
later took shape in books. We would 
give a score of pages from the long chap- 
ters on Eugene’s father’s early love 
troubles and the Dred Scott case for a 
hint of the talk that passed on those fair 
evenings “ when, according to our com- 
pact, we walked and talked at Field’s 
expense, instead of supping at mine.” 
The picture, external tho it is, of this 
man who carried life-long drudgery and 
responsibility with the jauntiness of boy- 
hood, is an engaging one, and leaves us 
willing to look further for clues to the 
habits of thought, the preoccupation with 
children, and the bibliomania of “ the 
good knight sans peur et sans monnaie.” 





_* Eucene Fietp. A Study in Heredity and Contradic- 
tions, By Slason Thompson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00 net. 


The astonishing part of Field’s career 
is his abrupt change from a bookless and 
convivial life with men of affairs to the 
specialized dilections of one who has 
passed through the discipline of standard 
reading. If the “ Love Affairs ” is to be 
trusted, his college acquaintance with 
literature comprised “the poems of Vil- 
lon, the Confessions of Rousseau, and 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” His li- 
brary (not counting the inherited books 
that for years he kept boxed in St. Louis) 
was, until his thirty-third year a copy of 
Bartlett’s Quotations, Cruden’s Concord- 
ance, and a King James Bible. Nor 
was this wholly because of poverty. 
There is no evidence that the lobbying 
and office horse-play which took up his 
time were distasteful to him. His writ- 
ing at this period was for the most part 
in the vein of newspaper humor,—the 
crude incongruity of the “Tribune 
Primer,” and ephemeral sallies in verse. 
Then, within two months after his re- 
moval to Chicago, we find him absorbed 
in British ballads, and a little later, in 
Horace. The reason for such a somer- 
sault in tastes is probably that Field’s 
genius was essentially that of a mimic. 
There is no mention of any ambitious 
promptings to self-improvement in his 
new course. His dippings into English 
standard authors seem to have influenced 
him as little as his reading of Goethe,— 
whose name he delighted to rime with 
teeth. He began reading simply because 
his new companions were reading, and 
he took up their special interests with 
the freshness of a new playfellow at their 
game. The occasional verse, in which 
these volumes abound, shows at this 
point the inspiriting effect of his new 
learning in the increasing range and 
command of its word-play, but it is at 
its best in happy echoes or parodies of 
Watts and balladry. 

It was the gift of mimicry and parody, 
of course, that made “’Gene” the soul 
of convivial gatherings. But to his inti- 
matesy the winning trait of his nature 
seems to have been his unfailing boyish- 
ness. It was the spirit of boyhood,— 
not wit, which could hardly be claimed 
for the liberties with names and facts 
that made up much of his fun, nor deli- 
cate and chivalrous feeling, which would 
have checked his practical joking, but 
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the boy’s insuppressible and unreflecting 
delight in company for its own sake, 
that made him rich in friendships. There 
was no withstanding a fellow who would 
spend hours writing verses or decorating 
a letter to you, even if the reckonings 
of suppers together always fell to you,— 
a circumstance he would be the first to 
note with innocent-eyed dismay. It was 
apparently a boyish instinct that made 
him, with all his fooling, averse to the 
reputation of a Merry Andrew,—the in- 
stinct that demands the other fellows to 
make part of the game. In work or 
play, in the verses he printed, or those 
he tossed over an office partition to his 
friend, he seems to have been equally 
absorbed, provided there was comrade- 
ship in it. And his resulting imprudence 
of time and health are remembered less 
as the prodigality of genius than as a 
touching and boylike indifference to 
values where good-fellowship was at 
stake. : 
Js 
A Modern Antzus 


Arter diddling the public with the 
sentimental effusions of a person whose 
death is duly recorded in the preface, the 
writer of “ An English Woman’s Love 
Letters ” should have had the good taste 
to remain decently dead. In acknowledg- 
ing his authorship this time, logically, he 
could only claim to be the “ editor ” of 
the lady’s love letters. 

Still, there is enough in common be- 
tween the two novels to indicate the same 
author, altho this later one * is not, as we 
might have expected it to be, the other 
half of that first mysteriously tragic 
story. But the point of resemblance is 
found in the same pagan spirit which was 
so distinctly the inspiration of the wom- 
an’s lark songs about love and happiness. 
Evidently the author is gifted with a 
heathen genius for interpreting the for- 
tunes of life according to the. ancient 
omens of talons and tail feathers. He 
has entered intothe Orphic spirit of myth- 
ology and vitalized it; and whatever may 
be said of his motives, the Greek beauty 
of his literary style is beyond criticism. 
It is not noble in the Parthenon sense, 
but it is nimble, wild, and satyr-hoofed, 
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like some incantation of an invisible Pan, 
luring his victim over green mofntain 
precipices, 

The greater part of the story is germi- 
nal. And, true to the nature of happy 
youth (which is made up of digressions 
from one joy to another, outside the log- 
ical lines of development), the narrative 
is continually interrupted to tell inde- 
pendently of some freak or sweet mad- 
ness in the young hero, who is derived 
from a puddling childhood, very similar 
to the water ways of ordinary urchins. 

Now, all children are amphibious, and 
have little tadpoling instincts after a mud 
and water existence, and all children 
show the same lively disposition to skir- 
mish with their particular gods and. he- 
roes ; but the distinction we have here is 
in giving a mythological interpretation of 
such adventures. And because the bar- 
baric imagination, the pagan freshness 
of the author’s mind render him capa- 
ble to a remarkable degree of portray- 
ing this sun and dew period of existence, 
for this reason his little Antzus is a de- 
lightful young person to know. 

The fault of the story lies in the very 
conception upon which it is based. Thus, 
in the final developments, the hero proves 
to be only the frail half brother to the 
noble Greek from whom he takes his 
name. He fails to gripe his Herculese 
with the rude strength of the old earth- 
born Antzus. He is feeble, without the 
mystery of oracles to excuse his feeble- 
ness. And the whole plan of his 
character is marred by modern condi- 
tions and modern scruples. In fact, 
there is no place for him now in the 
scheme of things. The instincts of a 
race change along with the growth of 
mind and restraint of customs. Instead 
oi natural innocence and a gifted heel, 
the Modern Antzus depends more upon 
heaven than upon earth for refreshment 
of strength. The analogy would be 
pious, therefore, giving the story a reli- 
gious significance, very far indeed from 
what it is the author’s intention to give. 
The difficulty is that he understands the 
sentimentality of mythology better than 
he understands pagan psychology. There 
is something daringly unscrupulous in 
the heathen type, a ferocious courage, 
stripped bare of all mercies; and there is 
a fatal intimacy between the man hero 
and his earth god at the shrewd point of 
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their injustice in dealing with each other. 
And for this reason, nothing could be 
more absurd than that our Modern An- 
tus should have a Christian system of 
morals with nothing better than pagan 
instincts to defend them. 

But no writer of the present day better 
understands the tragedy of silence, fol- 
lowing upon the overthrow of the moral 
nature in aman. The victim is pressed 
out into eternity, dumb and horror-strick- 
en. The human soul is beaten back into 
bitter dust, and nothing remains but si- 
lence and irremediable disaster. 


* 


Marietta. By F. Marion Crawford. 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 
During the fifteenth century it was not 
lawful in Murano for any foreigner to 
learn the art of glass making. The glass 
makers were a sort of nobility, whose 
daughters the patricians of Venice mar- 
ried without affecting their own or their 
children’s rank. And this pretty Vene- 
tian romance is founded upon the legend 
of a poor Dalmatian peasant who learned 
the art while tending his master’s fur- 
nace and also fell in love with the beauti- 
ful daughter, already betrothed to a 
nobleman of Venice. Mr. Crawford is a 
learned man in the ancient laws and cus- 
toms of Italy, as well as a gifted artist. 
And readers who delight in the splendors 
of his purple and gold style will find this 
novel exactly suited to their fancy. 


a 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. Re- 
corded by the Gardener. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

Books and their reception by the read- 
ing public remind one of the pictures of 
the Paris Salon. Let a prize be given 
one year to a painting of Judith with the 
gory head of Holofernes, and the next 
year the Salon swims with blood. If a 
quiet group of nuns in a convent garden 
receives honorable mention, we have a 
succession of paintings of nuns,in groups 
or alone, indoors or out of doors. This 
book of the commuter’s wife belongs dis- 
tinctly to the school of “ Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.” It has, however, 
with the same attractive subject and 
grace of style the distinction of a sweet 
spirit. The man of wrath gives place to 
the commuter, a much more agreeable 
person. He and his charming gardener 
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live in the real country, “not a tailor- 
made suburb,” and their home life is as 
delightful as their flowers. The strug- 
gles of suburbans with servants and other 
grim necessities of life form a humorous 
background for a charming story. told 
as only a widely read and cultivated 
woman could tell it. The gardener’s 
father, the physician with his favorite 
copy of en’s Herball, we are glad 
to know. The book is well illustrated 
with bits of garden where flowers grow 
m as reckless profusion as in a seeds- 
man’s catalogue. In short, any one.who 
likes to spend an hour among pleasant 

le or who loves flowers will enjoy 
this “ Boke of a Garden.” 


Sd 


The House With the Green Shutters. By 
George Douglas. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.50. 

The title prepares us for a detective 
story, and we look for the influence of 
Conan Doyle and Anna Katharine Green. 
Vain presage! It is nothing of the 
kind, but a remorseless analysis of life 
in a little Scotch village. It begins like 
a comedy, steadily deepens in intensity, 
and ends in a hideous melodrama of 
murder and suicide. That it is not a 
pleasant book may be judged from the 
fact that at the end of the story a drunken 
son brains his father with a poker, and 
later takes poison. His mother, who ex- 
hibits to the reader her breast eaten all 
out with cancer, then takes counsel with 
her daughter, who punctuates her wails 
with spitting blood (she has consump- 
tion), with the result that the two 
wretched women drink the remainder of 
the poison, and make—to use the moth- 
er’s phrase—“a clean sweep” of the 
family. It is a bad bird that fouls its. 
own nest. The author is apparently a. 
Scotchman, and yet in this Scotch village 
there is not a single person of either gen-- 
der who could obtain a certificate of 
good character. If this be Scotch life; 
we are glad it is three thousand miles 
away. “And yet it is not a cheap story 
of horrors. On the contrary, the author 
possesses literary gifts of an exceeding- 
ly high order, he the hero is at times 
terribly impressive. We deeply regret 
to see so much mental power and stich 
literary talent wasted in the portrayal of 
characters for whom the author has ap- 
parently as little sympathy as the reader. 
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The Pact of th: Island Empires 


An event of the first importance for 
the future history of the world is the 
publication of the treaty between Great 
Britain and Japan. Now we know why 
Marquis Ito resigned his premiership of 
the Japanese Cabinet and took a trip “ for 
his health ” around the world. He visited 
Washington and the European capitals, 
from London to St. Petersburg, found 
that he could not secure by treaty with 
Russia the objects which Japan desires, 
and then “ for his health,” as the winter 
trip would be dangerous for him, he re- 
turned to London, on his way to Japan 
by the Red Sea route.. There he again 
saw the British Premier and there he 
speedily agreed with Salisbury and Lans- 
downe on a treaty which settles for some 
time the course of events in the Farther 
East. The secret was well kept, and the 
announcement was the greatest diplo- 
matic surprise of recent years. 

No wonder the world was surprised. 
Great Britain’s splendid isolation has 
heen her boast. But here that isolation 
has been broken, and not by treaty with 
any nation of Europe or America, but 
with the one new nation of the East, the 
one nation outside of Christendom worth 
considering.’ Now the two mighty island 
empires of the world are in mighty 
league, for peace or war, with a com- 
bined power which no foe would be will- 
ing or able to meet. It is a wonderful 
achievement, and one to excite enthusi- 
astic admiration for its courage and -its 
purpose. 

For, consider what it can and will do. 
We give its provisions elsewhere. It 
declares its purpose to respect the integ- 
rity of China and Korea. That is a re- 
nunciation on the part of both Great 
Britain and Japan of designs of annexa- 
tion. But it declares that its further pur- 

is to withstand the dismemberment 

of either China or Korea by any other 

Power. The one Power against which 

this combination is directed is Russia. 

Russia now holds and administers Man- 

churia, which is a part of China, and 
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which, under the understood interpreta- 
tion of this treaty, is to remain a part of 
China. But Russia has doubtless in- 


tended to keep her hold of Manchuria, 
and she had a clear purpose to secure a 
Both these purposes the 


port in Korea. 
treaty blocks. 

For, if Japan alone should interpose 
a veto to Russia’s further extension of 
her territory, she would probably have 
the advantage in a war. Russia could 
not bring a fleet to the Pacific to match 
the Japanese fleet; while Japan’s splen- 
did army could be more speedily set 
down in Korea or Manchuria than Rus- 
sia could transport her army, inferior, 
probably, in discipline and equipment, if 
much larger in numbers, by the way of 
the unfinished and unfurnished single 
track Siberian Railway. Japan would 
hold all the ports, and Russia would have 
to call the help uf the French fleet. That 
combination would overcome the Japan- 
ese, but here the treaty puts the mighty 
and invincible British fleet behind that 
of Japan. This seems positively to as- 
sure peace and the declared object of the 
treaty, the integrity of China and Korea. 

This gives China and Korea a chance 
to test their ability to follow the example 
and accept the tutelage of Japan and in- 
troduce and assimilate the conditions of 
modern civilization. . They are now pro- 
tected. China and Korea can snap their 
fingers at Russia. The first result of the 
announcement was the refusal by China 
to accept an unfavorable Manchuria Con- 
vention that was being forced upon her. 
There is good reason to believe that if 
left alone, and given the chance that 
Japan had, China and Korea can make 
worthy nations. This treaty bids Russia 
and Germany and France to keep their 
hands off, and Great Britain immediately 
proclaims her own sincerity by practical- 
ly withdrawing from Wei-hai-wei._ Ger- 
many will not be able to extend her terri- 
tories in Shantung, unless at the cost of 
joining both Russia and France in a 
naval war against Great Britain, in which 
case she would have to consider whether 
the United States would remain neutral. 
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Beyond question this treaty rehabili- 
tates Great Britain in the East. It is a 
distinct advantage there to both parties 
to it. Japan would not have been com- 
pelled to yield the fruits of her war with 
China if she had then had the backing of 
Great Britain. The bearing on Russia, 
Germany and France is equally clear; it 
estops their possible or probable advance. 
It is aimed at them, and especially at 
Russia, altho the Russian press makes a 
virtue of the situation and declares that 
Russia is equally pledged to the integ- 
rity of China, and so has no objection 
to the treaty. 

But for Great Britain there is another 
serious danger to be considered. It is 
true that the treaty protects British in- 
terests in the Far East; but what will 
Russia do, if she is diverted for a while 
from her purpose in the East? That she 
will hold on to Manchuria as long as she 
can we may believe; but if she can make 
no advance there, or must withdraw, 
where will she make her next move?— 
for move she will. Possibly in Turkey, 
but more likely in Persia and Afghanis- 
tan, and in either country she must meet 
Great Britain. It is not to the advantage 
of Great Britain that Russia should reach 
the Persian Gulf. The effort to annex 
Persia or Afghanistan would involve 
either war or a division of both coun- 
tries between the two Powers. In a war 
over these territories of Western Asia 
Great Britain could ask or get no help 
from Japan nor from any other Power. 
The help of France given to Russia 
would be purely on the sea, where Eng- 
land could probably hold her own; but 
such a war is not probable. The fighting 
would probably be confined to the land 
forces, and.we think that with all India 
to draw recruits from, Russia would find 
that she was well matched. Yet here lies 
the danger. 

America is not directly concerned. We 
maintain our “ splendid isolation.” It is 
not our policy to tie ourselves to possible 
war in concert with, or against, any other 
nation. And yet the United States can 
only sympathize with the purpose of this 
compact. Its purpose is our purpose, 
the maintenance of the integrity of 
China, and the consequent open door to 
the commerce of the world which we 
have championed. Thus far we can be 
asked to give nothing but sympathy, and 
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that moral support which may be worth 
much ‘or little. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that if Great Britain has interests 
in the East which are imperiled, so have 
we. We are nearer to China than is 
England, and our trade may soon be 
equal to hers, and the shutting up of 
Manchuria would mean as*much to us 
as to her. The time may come when we 
shall awake to a sense of our duty as a 
nation to the other nations of the world. 
We can imagine that it might be neces- 
sary to add our veto to that of Great 
Britain and Japan, and the possession of 
the Philippines and of a powerful and 
well equipped fleet will give us elements 
of strength that will make for influence 
and peace. Pe 


Unlimited Legal Privileges 


THE widening inequality of private 
fortune, which threatens the future of 
republican institutions in America, would 
not have been possible if we had not 
created legal privileges for daring finan- 
ciers to exploit. Whether we shall fur- 
ther subject the “ masses ” of the Ameri- 
can population to the power and the 
patronage of a class of multimillionaires 
until the American republic, like the 
Roman republic of old, has become a 
mere tradition of history, the people 
themselves must say. By continuing to 
create inequalities of legal privilege they 
can transform the republic into a pluto- 
cratic empire, composed of millions of 
toiling coloni working without material 
reward or inward joy to pander to the 
lusts and ambitions of-a pitiless circle of 
tribute takers. The transformation can 
be prevented by reversing a policy that 
perhaps we have too long maintained, 
and by studying, henceforth, the possi- 
bilities of equality before the law. 

Our phrase, “ inequality of legal privi- 
lege,” is tautological, but we have used 
it because, in this instance as in many 
others, the tautological phrase is emphat- 
ic. Any privilege, in the legal sense of 
the word, is a special, a particular, an 
extraordinary right; something apart 
frofn the great body of common rights 
which all citizens enjoy. The creation of 
any privilege, therefore, is the creation of 
legal inequality. All special legislation 
is a creation of legal inequality. The 
creation of a legal or artificial personal- 
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ity is a creation of privilege and, there- 
fore, of.legal inequality. Above all, most 
extraordinary is the creation of inequal- 
ity by a bestowal upon any corporation 
of the right to resort to condemnation 
proceedings and to evict men from their 
holdings of land through an exercise of 
the State’s power of eminent domain. 

In the nature of things those who en- 
joy privileges have greater opportuni- 
ties to get rich than those who are with- 
out privileges. Conceivably, however, 
the privileges might be too unimportant 
to be a controlling factor in the economic 
struggle for existence. No one need pre- 
dict disaster to popular institutions be- 
cause the inventor of an unimportant im- 
provement in the carpenter’s bit or the 
blacksmith’s hammer is granted a patent, 
or because the author of a book of verses 
receives a copyright. It is when legal 
privilege gives control of vast commer- 
cial or industrial opportunities that the 
people should arouse themselves to un- 
derstand exactly what they are doing and 
what will come of their policy. It is in 
the creation of legal privileges practically 
without limit, and in the permission to 
exploit legal privilege without limit that 
danger lies. 

Let us look at an example, one which 
is at this moment engaging general at- 
tention. Years ago privileges were 
granted by acts of the State Legislature 
at Albany to numerous unimportant cor- 
porations to lay iron tracks in the streets 
of New York City for horse-car traffic. 
This was legal privilege, involving both 
the corporate form of organization and 
the right to take advantage of the State’s 
eminent domain. It enabled a few fami- 
lies to make moderate fortunes. No 
company, however, occupied many miles 
of streets. In the course of time con- 
solidations were effected. Some compa- 
nies bought out others, some companies 
leased lines of others. At length a new 
factor was thrown into the problem. 
Electricity was successfully. applied to 
both motor and stationary machinery. 
Patent rights of incalculable financial 
value were secured bycorporations. Com- 
bination on a great scale at once began. 
The Third Avenue Railway Company and 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Company 
appeared in the politics and in the streets 
of New York. One after another, and 
with great rapidity, the old street car 
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companies disappeared from observation. 
They had been bought out or taken over 
on leases by the new corporations. In 
each case the stock of the disappearing 
concern received a high valuation. Other 
stocks and bonds, which, to say the least, 
were subject to the suspicion of “ water,” 
and enormous interest obligations for a 
traveling public to pay, came into exist- 
ence. Yet the final stage of this “ inte- 
gration ” of corporate organizations had 
not been reached. The Metropolitan in- 
terest absorbed the Third Avenue inter- 
est, and now a further deal is under way. 
The Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany leases its interests to the “ Inter- 
Urban Street Railway,” and the latter, 
in turn, is to be controlled by the Metro- 
politan Securities Company, and the end 
is not yet. 

Here, we ask our readers to observe, 
is an indefinite extension of legal privi- 
lege, an indefinite expansion of oppor- 
tunity to create fortunes by the exploita- 
tion of privilege. The whole process, we 
beg our readers also to observe, is tech- 
nically legal from beginning to end. 
Nothing could be more absurd than the 
language of those hot-headed critics of 
our economic conditions who call the 
great corporation magnates “ gangs of 
robbers.” The corporation magnates can 
well afford to keep within the letter of 
the law. Their chief opportunities are 
not secured to them by high-handed il- 
legality. They are obtained in the au- 
thentic form of legal privileges, bestowed 
by the people. If the destruction of re- 
publican equality is threatened, the peo- 
ple themselves are to blame. 

Yet the blame is not that which is de- 
served by such as knowingly commit 
folly. It is reasonably clear that the 
American people have not yet compre- 
hended the difference between a moral 
obligation and a mere policy of expedi- 
ency, or the difference between a policy 
which is expedient within certain bounds 
but which may become in the highest de- 
gree inexpedient if indefinitely extended. 
The average American undoubtedly 
thinks of private property as sacred, as 
a moral institution not to be discussed 
in the language of expediency. He has 
drifted into a habit of thinking of privi- 
leges created by law, and enjoyed by 
corporations, as equally sacred with the 
private property of an individual citizen 
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in his homestead or his shop. He forgets 
that while the older forms of private 
property are grounded in common rights 
enjoyed equally by all men of reasonable 
thrift, the newer forms of corporate 
privilege are highly special creations, the 
existence of which in any community is 
purely a question of expediency, and not 
in the slightest degree a question of moral 
right. Above all, they forget that even 
if these highly specialized privileges can 
be shown to be expedient on a small scale 
and when kept within limits, they may 
be highly inexpedient when created with- 
out limit or restraint of any sort. 

To bring our argument to a point, we 
put a case to our readers soberly to think 
about. If it is good public policy to cre- 
ate a corporation to do a specific kind of 
work, and to enjoy specific privileges, is 
it equally good policy to permit that cor- 
poration to lease its privileges and op- 
portunities to another corporation which, 
in like manner, may lease yet other privi- 
leges and opportunities from yet other 
corporations without limit, and, having 
combined all these privileges and oppor- 
tunities under one control, proceed at 
pleasure to lease them all to a yet greater 
corporation, and so on ad infinitum? 
How long do our readers suppose that 
such republican institutions as the found- 
ers of our nation dreamed of will con- 
tinue to flourish if no limit is ever to be 
set to the creation and exploitation of 
legal privilege? 

& 


Great Fortunes That Have 
Grown in Foul Soil 


WHEN the rapid growth of enormous 
private fortunes is due to continuous and 
unpunished violation of law, the ques- 
tions suggested by it may be not less im- 
portant than those considered above in 
what has been said there about the un- 
limited exploitation of the inequalities 
of legal privilege. 

The largest and most conspicuous of 
American private fortunes are those de- 
rived chiefly from industrial combina- 
tions and railroads. In the case of rail- 
road fortunes, as a rule, a comparatively 
small part of the accumulation has been 
drawn from combinations of manufac- 
turers ; on the other hand, in recent years 
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the so-called “ trust ” fortunes have been 
increased by a considerable interest in 
railways. These two sources of great 
wealth are closely related, however, in 
another way, of which the public has had 
some knowledge for years past. We re- 
fer to the unjust and unlawful discrimi- 
nation in railway freight rates. 

“It is incontestable,” says the Indus- 
trial Commission in its recent final re- 
port, “ that many of the great industrial 
combinations had their origin in railroad 
discrimination. This has been empha- 
sized many times in the history of the 
Standard Oil Company and of the great 
monopolies dealing in live stock, dressed 
beef and other products.” Information 
as to such discrimination at the present 
time, the Commission says, is “ difficult 
to obtain,” because it involves proof of 
criminal conduct. But a large quantity 
of it was obtained at Chicago and St. 
Louis a few weeks ago by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as this very re- 
port shows. There is much testimony 
on this point in the volumes published by 
the Industrial Commission and in the re- 
ports of the railroad Commission. In 
his supplementary statement of thirty 
pages, Mr. Phillips (of the Industrial 
Commission) makes an effective use of 
it, saying that such discrimination is 
shown by the Commission’s investiga- 
tions to have been “ the most potent fac- 
tor in establishing and maintaining mo- 
nopolies.” 

The provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law were based, said the Senate 
Committee when the bill was reported, 
“upon the theory that such discrimina- 
tion is the paramount evil chargeable 
against the operation of the transporta- 
tion system of the United States.” The 
law has not been enforced ; the evil, altho 
less widely prevalent, still exists. Some 
combinations that were founded upon 
and nourished-by it haye become so pow- 
erful and rich that they no longer depend . 
so much upon these unjust and unlawful 
advantages. But there is evidence in 
the Commission’s report that they still 
make use of them. 

While it is true that combination per- 
mits some economies of production and 
distribution, it is by means of unlawful 
rate discrimination rather than by such 
economies that some of our greatest cor- 
porations have driven small competitors 
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to the wall. And in some instances, 
where independent competitors are still 
engaged in business, freight rates skill- 
fully arranged with respect to their 
sources of supply and their markets are 
now continually working to their serious 
disadvantage. This is a matter of trust- 
worthy testimony. The proofs can be 
found in the Commission’s book and in 
official reports to which reference is 
therein made. 

There are no darker pages in the his- 
tory of civilized human industry than 
those which tell the story of this wicked 
secret discrimination—“ always in favor 
of the strong and against the weak,” as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
says—by which so many honest citizens 
have been inexorably forced to financial 
ruin or excluded from their chosen in- 
dustry for the enrichment of a few hard 
hearted men. There is nothing so hos- 
tile to the spirit of fair play that lives in 
the breasts of a vast majority of the 
American people. And this discrimina- 
tion has been practiced by agreeing cor- 
porations, railway and manufacturing, to 
which the people have given the powers 
thus abused. 

Some of our greatest private fortunes 
which loom up to make a new sky-line 
for the American social system—like that 
which the towering structures of New 
York present to the eye of the sight-seer 
in the upper bay—have grown rankly in 
this foul soil of. cruel injustice and even 
criminal violation of law. The power 
accompanying the wealth thus gained has 
been used skillfully to increase the accu- 
mulation by devising new schemes of 
combination, by exploiting municipal 
franchises and by projects of overcapi- 
talization and inflation which are com- 
monly regarded as injurious to the pub- 
lic welfare. During the last two or three 
years these fortunes have risen by leaps 
and bounds, and now the ideal measure 
of wealth has been so enlarged that a cor- 
poration financier whose accumulations 
are estimated to be $40,000,000 explains 
his retirement from business by the re- 
mark that he has never desired to be “a 
very rich man.” 

With respect to fortunes having the 
origin and growth of which we have 
spoken, the immediate question is not 
whether the existence of such accumu- 
lations in the hands of a few men is for 
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the public good, or whether the exploita- 
tion of inequalities of legal privilege 
should be restrained by new limits, but 
whether the acquisition of enormous 
wealth by clearly unjust and unlawful 
means should not be prevented. Even 
if the mere existence of such gigantic 
fortunes be not a menace to the public 
welfare, there is such a menace in the 
acquisition and the continuous enlarge- 
ment of them by injustice and violation 
of law. And so to our question there is 
but one answer. But the problem of pre- 
vention is by no means easy to be solved. 
For some years past little or no progress 
toward the solution of it has been made 
by either legislators or courts. Earnest 
consideration of it, so clearly demanded 
in the interest of the American people, 
has been avoided at Washington. If it 
shall continue to be neglected by Con- 
gress the public will gradually but surely 
reach the conclusion that in Government 
ownership of the railways lies the only 


remedy. a 


“The Americanization of the 
World ” 


Mr. Witttiam T. Step is a master of 
sensations, and the title of his Review of 
Reviews “ Annual” is another proof of 
his skill. His proposition is that the in- 
stitutions of the United States are being 
rapidly adopted by other nations, and that 
it is far from unlikely, now that we have 
begun to expand, that the other nations 
should seek annexation or a looser fed- 
eration with us. 

For see what has already happened. 


‘Canada is more American than English. 


To be sure there is now little talk of an- 
nexation, but very wise men expect and 
desire it. To the South the United 
States has not only set the example for 
the constitution of every Government, 
and Brazil is the last country to expel its 
empire and set up a republic; but the 
Isthmian Canal will enhance the gravita- 
tion which draws all, at least of North 
America, toward its predominant center. 

When we look across the Atlantic, 
there first is Ireland, an island whose 
people detest their British connection and 
would be delighted if some opportunity 
should give them the liberty to join the 
country to which millions of their people, 
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who show a genius for government, have 
gone before. And if Ireland should de- 
cide to secede England would not say no. 
Weare not so sure of this as is Mr. Stead, 
but when Ireland proposes to leave Eng- 
land for this little governmental trip 
across the Atlantic, why, as Mr. Stead 
suggests, should not the larger island 
follow? In such a union, he says, Great 
Britain would not be the predominant 
partner. Already the primacy in popu- 
lation is with us, and the primacy in en- 
terprise and trade as well is now either 
acknowledged or feared. What a grand 
thought it would be, that of the union 
of all the English speaking nations in one 
trust of nations! The British Colonies 
would all follow, if they do not precede. 
The idea is inspiring, and, we may say, 
intoxicating—first Jamaica, then Canada, 
then Australia and South Africa. When 
Australia a few months ago created its 
“new constitution, it went for its model 
not to England, but to the United States. 
Already every British colony is in its in- 
stitutions and character more like the 
United States than like England. Not 
one of them has a hereditary nobility ; not 
one of them has an established Church; 
and the nobility and the Church are the 
peculiar and picturesque institutions of 
Great Britain which distinguish that 
country from the United States. 

But how about the rest of the world? 
Mr. Stead has the hardihood, or the 
prophetic vision, to see the future Amer- 
icanization of the non-English speaking 
nations. The German emigration per- 
sistently comes to the United States, and 
the reflex wave of influence is of im- 
mense power. At present Emperor Wil- 
liam is the great protagonist of Ameri- 
can influence in Europe; but he utterly 
fails to drive Germans into the German 
colonies of Africa. The effort of Ger- 
many and Austria to establish a commer- 
cial Zollverein against the United States 
is foredoomed to failure. The first step 
toward the federation of Europe with 
America, of Germany, of Austria, of 
France, already Americanized in its form 
of government, and of the rest, will come 
through reciprocity treaties, but it will! 
not stop there. 

One of the oddest chapters in Mr. 
Stead’s “ Annual” is that in which he 
treats of the Ottoman Empire. Ameri- 
can missionaries are rapidly disentegrat- 
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ing the hard ignorance and submissive- 
ness of the people. The capture of Miss 
Stone has stirred the Americans to deep 
indignation. Robert College, the Girls’ 
College at Constantinople, the Syrian 
Protestant College, and other similar in- 
stitutions, have had a mighty influence 
in educating the youth of Turkey and 
Bulgaria in the principles of American 
liberty. Young Turkey is American 
where it is not French. Cobden once 
suggested, half playfully, that Turkey 
should be handed over to an American 
syndicate for government. 

And China? And Japan? Why, 
Japan is already half Americanized. It 
was Commodore Perry that opened Ja- 
pan, and the Japanese have just set up a 
monument in his honor. It was Ameri- 
cans that were the first tutors of Japan 
in modern civilization. Japan and China 
sit opposite to America, our neighbors 
across the neighborly sea. We have just 
begun the direct Americanization of the 
Philippines, with our teachers and our 
Taft; and we have been foremost with 
our missionaries in China; and we have 
taken a front rank in the effort to pre- 
serve the integrity of China, as we have 
to infuse it with the ideas of Christianity, 
while never seeking to secure any terri- 
torial possessions at her expense, not- 
withstanding Mr. Olney’s fear. 

And India? India goes with Great 
Britain, and America’s influence is now 
not small in India, as one sees who reads 
Secretary Barton’s report of his visit to 
the American missions in India, where 
many hundreds of our countrymen are 
at work, and where a Chicago girl is 
Vice-Empress. 

In this remarkable brochure Mr. Stead 
is only repeating and illustrating the 
ideas presented nearly ten years ago by 
that extraordinary millionaire and 
prophet, Mr. Carnegie. It was so long 
ago that he published his article “ Look 
Ahead,” in The North American Review, 
which he has since followed with his 
“ Triumphant Democracy.” His favorite 
thought is of a federation of the English 
speaking world, the leadership of which 
belongs to America. Mr. Frank Stock- 
ton is right when he says that the Ameri- 
can Revolution cost us the loss of Britain. 
Mr. Carnegie expects that what was lost 
on either side then will be recovered by 
both. He wrote in 1892: 
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“Let men say what they will, but I say 
that as surely as the sun in heaven once shone 
upon Britain and America united, so surely is 
it one morning to rise and shine upon and 
greet again the Reunited States of the British 
American Union.” 

It is a fair and not a far vision of 
prophecy; a farther vision was that of 
Tennyson’s “ Federation of the World.” 
The old men are wise who see visions and 
the young men who dream dreams. We 
live in an age, like that of the first cen- 
tury of our era, when visions and dreams 


come true. 
a 


Governor Taft's Testimony 


It is proper that the Senatorial inves- 
tigation into the conduct of affairs in the 
Philippines should begin with the elabo- 
rate testimony of the man who best 
knows the whole facts—namely, Gover- 
nor Taft himself. We have given else- 
where a résumé of his statements, and 
we need here to say little more than 
that his clear and frank elucidation of the 
conditions there should receive the credit 
and carry the weight which they can 
properly claim. 

What we want especially to make clear 
is, that the military period in the archi- 
pelago is now substantially ended, and 
that we should not speak or think of war 
as going on there, but should understand 
that this is a period of civil reconstruc- 
tion. The military posts should be with- 
drawn with all speed, and the soldiers as 
little as possible in evidence. In place of 
soldiers, a native constabulary must now 
preserve the peace, and native officials be 
utilized just as far as can be done with 
an honest administration. We can well 
understand that General Chaffee will 
naturally magnify his office and desire to 
maintain its continuance, but the policy 
of peace is not that of war. We conceal 
our soldiers ; we put our police on exhibi- 
tion. 

In this connection we must consider 
the very important petition presented to 
Congress by the largest and the most 
loyal of the parties that have sprung up 
among the Filipinos. What they ask, as 
the chief boon, is no more than ought to 
be granted—namely, the full annexation 
of the Philippine Islands and their or- 
ganization as one or more territories of 
the United States, with representation by 
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a delegate or two in Congress. Our aim 
is no less the liberty and self-government 
of all the territory acquired by us than 
it is the aim of our scuttling opponents. 
This cannot be accomplished in a day or 
a year, but we have already made splen- 
did progress toward it; and we shall go 
forward and not backward. We may be 
sure that it will not be our policy to“ ad- 
minister” our new possessions, but to 
have them administer and govern them- 
selves, under our protection. At present 
the chief obstacle to such a consumma- 
tion is likely to be the army. While 
there is co-operation, to a certain extent, 
between the civil and the military gov- 
ernment, yet the great majority of the 
army, rank and file, by an old heritage, 
are imbued with the “ nigger ” theory as 
applied to the natives of the islands, and 
look down on them with a contempt 
which is slow to allow that they can hold 
honorable office and be fit to rule. This 
has done and is doing great harm, and 
will do more until Congress stands by 
and extends the principles of civil gov- 
ernment for the Philippines as outlined 
by President McKinley, and, we believe, 
firmly maintained by President Roose- 
velt. 

It is unfortunate, tho quite natural, 
that the daily press should be so depend- 
ent on the Associated Press for their 
news from the Philippines. The Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent is an. ex-offi- 
cer of the British Army, who. tried 
orange-raising in Florida, then became 
correspondent when we were fighting in 
Cuba. He acquired a great hold on Gen- 
eral Chaffee—a thing nearly unprec- 
edented with correspondents—and dur- 
ing the occupation of Peking he messed 
at General Chaffee’s table. Since he was 
transferred to Manila, about September 
Ist, the cables home have given daily 
bulletins of what General Chaffee was 
doing. Besides the fair share of facts 
there have been wild rumors and unveri- 
fied statements of every description, 
mostly cabled as facts, and usually after- 
ward disproved in the course of events. 
He apparently does not know much of 
American civil institutions, and he ap- 
parently cares less. Rarely does he take 
the trouble to ascertain what is going on 
in civil government circles (under which 
are now the largest and most important 
parts of the archipelago.) As he and the 
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only other correspondent of a New York 
paper “syndicate” pretty largely, the 
only other source of cable news is a cor- 
roboration of the Associated Press. 
Thus a very imperfect impression of the 
situation has been given to people at 
home the past four months. If General 
Chaffee had spent less time worrying 
about perfectly well-disposed and peace- 
ful provinces under the Civil Governor 
and more time attending to those prov- 
inces under his own control, the situation 
in the only two remaining foci of insur- 
rection, Samar and Batangas, would, we 
are convinced, long since have been bet- 
tered. ; 

We deeply regret that Mr. Taft should 
have been obliged to confess that there 
have been a number of cases of cruel 
tortures of Filipinos, mostly committed 
by Macabebes, but in some cases by 
American soldiers, in their search for 
concealed arms. The disgrace cannot be 
denied, and we shall be glad to learn that 
the crime has been punished. Other con- 
ditions, as to the encouragement of in- 
toxication and vice, have been far from 
creditable, altho we have not felt it our 
The sentiment 


duty to exploit them. 
among army officers on these subjects is 
distinctly lower than among the people. 
It is sad that our soldiers should enter 
the army temperate and chaste, and come 
out with an increased percentage that are 


intemperate and dissolute. We know 
that an army is no school of morals, and 
for this reason also, as well as for the 
sake of the Filipinos themselves, we de- 
sire the speediest substitution of civil for 
military rule in the archipelago. 


a 


Paderewski’s Opera 


WB5ILE it may be true in the sphere of 
commerce that demand always creates a 
supply, in the musical world this is by 
no means the case. There has been for 
many years a great demand for new and 
good operas, but the supply has been 
exceedingly limited, altho a fortune 
awaits the successful composer. It is 
true that Italy produces at least half a 
hundred new operas every year, and Ger- 
many almost as many; but usually all of 
these are annuals, flourishing one brief 
season (if they survive the first three 
nights, which seldom happens), and then 
passing out of sight and memory. 
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In view of these facts, an operatic suc- 
cess means a great deal more than a lit- 
erary success, which is a matter of every- 
day occurrence, while of successful 
operas not more than half a dozen have 
been written since the death of Wagner, 
nearly two decades ago. One must bear 
these things in mind in order to under- 
stand the joy of music-lovers over the 
genuine success of Paderewski’s first 
opera, “ Manru,” which was heard for 
the first time in America at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House last Friday, amid 
demonstrations of enthusiasm such as 
had not been witnessed there for years. 
It meant for opera-goers an addition to 
the limited list of popular operas, which 
is ever getting smaller; it meant the op- 
portunity not only of enjoying some good 
new music, but of hearing favorite sing- 
ers in new roles. 

Inasmuch as Paderewski has been for 
years America’s, and especially New 
York’s, favorite among all visiting or 
other musicians, it is natural to suspect 
that his personal popularity had more 
or less to do with the cordial reception 
of his opera. No doubt it had. It was 
partly responsible for the house being 
crowded, instead of half empty, as it is 
apt to be when a novelty is produced. 
The public has been fooled so often that 
it has become wary. But in Pader- 
ewski every one had confidence, for he 
was known to be an excellent composer 
as well as the greatest of living pianists. 
There was, moreover, the knowledge 
that “ Manru” has been produced since 
last May in six foreign cities already— 
Dresden, Lemberg, Cracow, Amster- 
dam, Cologne and Zurich—invariably 
with success. There was, therefore, lit- 
tle risk of disappointment, and the ticket 
speculators who understood the situation 
reaped a rich harvest. 

When Paderewski sits at the piano in 
Carnegie Hall nothing is ever applauded 
quite so frantically as his playing of 
Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies. These 
rhapsodies are epics in which Liszt has 
woven together Magyar melodies of love, 
war and various other pursuits and pas- 
sions that stir the human soul. Pader- 
ewski’s “ Manru” may be looked on as 
a dramatic rhapsody of a similar scope; 
but while Liszt borrowed his tunes from 
the gipsies, Paderewski had to create his 
own. The spirit, however, is the same 
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in both cases—a wild, lawless rhythmic 
abandon which makes the music usually 
sound like an improvisation, after the 
fashion of gipsy bands. In being a 
gipsy opera “ Manru” resembles “ Car- 
men,” the most popular of all operas 
apart from the Wagnerian repertory. 
Paderewski has not escaped the Wagner- 
ian influence as regards the structure of 
his opera, the continuous orchestral mel- 
ody, and the use of leading motives ; but 
apart from that, his music is nearly al- 
ways his own. There is but little sug- 
gestion of Bizet’s opera in it. 

Nor does the plot of “ Manru ” in any 
way resemble that of “Carmen.” In 
Bizet’s opera the interest centers in a 
gipsy cigaret girl, who ensnares one 
man and subsequently abandons him and 
bestows her fickle love on a toreador. 
In “ Manru” the interest centers in a 
man—a gipsy who abandons his wife of 
another race and goes back to his first 
love, a black-eyed, coquettish gipsy 
maiden. But in this case we have some- 
thing more complex than a story of in- 
dividual fickle passion. Manru strug- 


gles hard and persistently against his 


fickle gipsy impulses, but the combina- 
tion against him finally becomes irresisti- 
ble. Apart from the charms of the 
gipsy maiden, there is the offer of his 
tribe’s chieftainship, and the contemptu- 
ous treatment of the Galicians in his new 
sphere. But all these things, and even 
the irresistible gipsy impulse to roam 
about homeless, might have been over- 
come had it not been for the gipsy fiddle. 
Music aggravates the gipsy’s nature to 
a frenzy of lawlessness, and when the 
magic charm of gipsy music was added 
to the other motives and temptations, 
Manru was lost. 

It was doubtless this phase of the plot 
that appealed most powerfully to Pader- 
ewski’s imagination. It was a challenge 
to the composer to show that an art- 
musician, no less than these wild fiddlers, 
can write strains illustrating the irresti- 
ble sway of music over those susceptible 
to its charms. And he has succeeded 
marvelously. His gipsy music is more 
characteristic, has more local color, than 
Bizet’s; and while his fount of melodic 
invention flows less freely, in rhythmic 
variety and impulsiveness he excels even 
the immortal composer of “ L’Arlesi- 


enne,” while his orchestral score is a joy 
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from beginning toend. Allowing for all 
shortcomings, inevitable in a first work 
for the stage, “ Manru” may be safely 
pronounced the best grand opera written 
since the appearance of “ Carmen.” 

a 


Before the date of another 
issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT Prince Henry may be 
expected to reach New York. Despite 
occasional insulting abuse by congenital 
silliness, whether from New York or 
Kentucky, the American people give 
warm welcome, with no touch of flunkey- 
ism, to the representative of the great 
German nation, who comes on a graceful 
errand of courtesy and comity. Germany 
has sent to the United States a magnifi- 
cent body of citizens. We have occa- 
sion to love and honor Germany for 
much that she has taught us and for 
many sons that she has generously given 
us. We accept the good will of the Em- 
peror, whom we recognize as possessed 
of more sturdy ability and generous pur- 
pose than any other ruler that sits on a 
throne. He is the worthy son of his 
German father and his English mother ; 
and so is Prince Henry. So we join our 
“Hoch!” and our “Hurra!” to the 
cheers that meet him, and we are glad 
that we have a President and a Mayor 
who can give him a fit reception. We 
are friends to all the world ; may we ever 
be friends with Germany. 


st 


We have had a good many 
centennials of social and 
civic affairs, but on Febru- 
ary 11th last was celebated an economic 
centennial of an occurrence that revolu- 
tionized the nineteenth century. On that 
day, in 1802, Jesse Fell gathered some of 
his neighbors, of Wilkes-Barre, to show 
them how a pile of “ black rocks,” piled 
in his grate, would burn. His visitors 
were skeptical and scoffing, but they 
warmed themselves by the fire, which 
they found to be as “ good as that of 
hickory logs.’”’ This little event opened 
to the world not only vast deposits of 
fuel, but enabled steam to become the new 
power of the world. It was the begin- 
ning of that age which developed enor- 
mous manufactories, opened the whole 
continent to settlers, and enriched the 
nation more than if there had been a dis- 


Welcome to 
Prince Henry 


A Quiet 
Centennial 
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covery of gold and silver. Some bitu- 
minous coal had been previously used, 
and there were traditions that anthracite 
had been somewhere burned before this 
date; of this little is known. During 
the century, from 1802 to 1902, the out- 
put of coal went from zero up to 270 
millions. The whole world to-day hangs 
upon the development of these mines. 
Civilization may be said literally to de- 
pend upon the black rocks of Jesse Fell’s 
grate. The coal famine of the last two 
years has shown that even a check in the 
output closes the factories of Germany, 
England and America to such an extent 
that they are obliged to question whether 
the steam age is not near its close. Our 
new naval ships are being adjusted to 
the use of oil. No one of our centen- 
nials deserves consideration on the part 
of all classes of the people more than 
this which was commemorated so quietly 
at Wilkes-Barre. 
os 

The Waterbury fire, a few 
weeks ago, involved a loss 
of $2,000,000, and now the 
Paterson fire costs nearly $10,000,000. 
It is not two years since a fire in Ottawa, 
Can., caused a loss of $20,000,000. We 
honor the self-reliance of Paterson that 
asks no outside help, but cares for its 
own sufferers. But such terrible con- 
flagrations raise the question why we 
should build houses that will burn down. 
It is solely because at the first instance 
wood is cheaper than stone, brick or 
metal. And yet, when we come to reckon 
paint, repairs, insurance and fires, it is 
not clear that we ought not to discard 
wood for non-inflammable materials. It 
is perfectly easy to build a house so that 
there shall be no wooden sleepers or 
beams over the cellar to catch from the 
furnaces and joists of wood to be ignited 
by flues, or kindled by crossed electric 
wires. A kitchen can have floors and 
walls such that no coal from a stove and 
no explosion from the kerosene which 
the servant will use in starting the fire 
will find anything to burn. We may yet 
use polished metal, or marble, or tiles in 
place of door and window casings and 
floors, greatly to the advantage of beau- 
ty, safety and health. Here is a field for 
much ingenuity on the part of architects, 
to avoid absolutely the use of wood and 
make dwellings so really fire-proof that 
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the burning of a curtain in a room would 
be as safe as the kindling of paper it, 
the fire place. We don’t half know the 
beauty of color of tiles that Orientals 
have learned, and have forgotten the 
charm of tesselated floors and ceilings, 
while we have not yet begun to think 
what can be done with sheets of metal 
where we still persist in putting wooden 
casings and dadoes. 


There is good reason to hope that our 
national government will lay and operate 
the cable to the Philippines, by way of 
Hawaii and Guam, as it now owns the 
telegraph and cable lines about the Phil- 
ippines. The House Committee in charge 
reports in favor of such Government 
ownership, and supports it by the exam- 
ples of Great Britain and France. It 
will cost but ten million dollars, and 
would be a public utility of prime impor- 
tance, and should not be added to the 
list, already too long, of monopolies al- 
lowed to private parties. 

& 

The conclusion to be drawn from M. 
Santos-Dumont’s repeated successes and 
failures with his airships is what was to 
be expected from the first, that a big bal- 
loon is not a real airship and never can 
be made of any practical use. It is noth- 
ing but a costly toy for rich men, and 
the experiments made with it are scien- 
tifically important only as they lead the 
way to what is sure to follow, namely, 
an airship with no balloon, that conquers 
gravity by sheer force, one of Professor 
Langley’s type. 

Js 

Not yet have we received news of the 
release of Miss Stone and Madame 
Tsilka, altho it is known that their ransom 
has been paid and their release can con- 
fidently be expected. After that will 
come some sharp investigation of the 
blunders of those who have messed the 
negotiations, and some vigorous diplo- 
matic correspondence with Turkey and 
Bulgarfa. 

Sd 

Young Teddy Roosevelt is no more 
than any other boy, but he represents 
more to us, because he is the son of our 
President ; and it is right that all of us, 
and the rulers of other nations,‘ should 
sympathize with the joy of his parents 
at his recovery. 
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Loaning the Surplus to Banks 


Two bills recently introduced in the 
House are regarded with much interest 
by bankers and others who desire that 
the Treasury’s surplus shall be available 
as a part of the stock of money in circu- 
lation for business uses. Both provide 
for deposits with the national banks 
without bond security, and for the pay- 
ment of interest. Mr. Sulzer’s bill “ di- 
rects ” the Secretary of the Treasury to 
deposit “all surplus funds” with banks 
having a capital of not less than $500,- 
ooo and a surplus that does not fall be- 
low that sum. The deposits are to be a 
first lien on the bank’s assets, and inter- 
est at the rate of 2 per cent. is to be paid. 
The second bill—introduced by Mr. 
Pugsley, the president of a national bank 
at Peekskill, N. Y.—takes in small banks 
and gives the Secretary much freedom of 
action. The requirement as to capital and 
surplus is cut down to $100,000 for each 
of the funds, and the Secretary is di- 
rected to deposit not “all” of the sur- 
plus, but such portion of it in excess of 
$50,000,000 as “in his discretion may 
seem proper to prevent the absorption 
of money in the Treasury.” Interest is 
not to be less than 2 per cent. Under 
the Pugsley bill the deposit must not 
exceed one-half of a bank’s combined 
capital and surplus; the Sulzer bill’s 
minimum is the sum of these two funds. 

As to the safety of deposits made un- 
der the Sulzer plan there seems to be no 
question. The Secretary shows that if 
the surplus in excess of $50,000,000 
working capital had been deposited, since 
the enactment of the national banking 
law, in clearing-house cities in propor- 
tion to the capital of each bank therein, 
with no other security than a prior lien 
upon the bank’s assets, the Government 
would have lost nothing, and, at 2 per 
cent., would have received $32,000,000 in 
interest. We do not know that a similar 
inquiry has been made as to the effect of 
including the small banks that are ad- 
mitted by the Pugsley bill. A majority 
in Congress would probably prefer the 
wider range of the Pugsley plan. If 
there should be reason to think that un- 
der that plan the security would be in- 
sufficient, provision could be made for a 
guarantee fund, as recently suggested 
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by Secretary Gage. Some think that the 
smaller banks could not promptly repay 
the deposits on demand without causing 
some local financial disturbance. On 
this point opinions differ. 

The two bills afford a basis of sugges- 
tion upon which the committees should 
perfect a plan for a safe distribution of 
the surplus in excess of $50,000,000, 
without bond security and upon terms 
requiring the payment of interest. 


J 


Financial Items 


THE price of a seat on the Pitts- 
burg Stock Exchange has risen to $9,125, 
from $225 in 1898 and $4,500 in Decem- 
ber last. 

.... The directors of the Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank (Chicago) have voted 
to pay President John J. Mitchell $40,000 
a year, which is the highest bank salary 
paid in the West. 


..-.»Lhe existence of a combination 
among the Canadian manufacturers of 
paper having been ascertained by official 
inquiry, the Dominion Government has 
reduced the protective duty on the paper 
used by newspaper publishers from 25 to 
15 per cent. 


....Edgar J. Levey,ex-Deputy Comp- 
troller of New York, is the President 
of the Title Insurance Company, recently 
organized with a capital and surplus of 
one and one-half million dollars. John 
D. Crimmins and Charles T. Barney are 
Vice-Presidents. The Directors include 
Ashbel P. Fitch, William F. Havemeyer 
and Henry W. Taft. 


..--On February 1st the record for 
the output of the iron furnaces was again 
broken, the weekly capacity of furnaces 
then in blast having been 340,612 tons, 
against 298,460 on January Ist, and 324,- 
761 on December Ist, which was the 
highest up to that date. Stocks on hand 
declined in January, altho the month’s 
output exceeded 1,450,000 tons. The de- 
mand for steel in this country at the pres- 
ent time is so great that it cannot be 
supplied by the domestic producers. 
Steel rails will be imported to some ex- 
tent because the rail mills can promise 
no deliveries this year beyond the orders 
for 3,225,000 tons that are already on 
their books, 
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Explosions and Insurance 


SUFFERERS by the recent fierce subway 
explosion in Park Avenue naturally cast 
about them for available remedy, and it 
has already been announced that some of 
them intend to try to hold the insurance 
companies responsible. This raises an 
important practical question—the same 
question raised, and not yet settled, in 
the memorable Tarrant case. In the two 
damaged hotels it is not claimed that 
any fire was present, either before or af- 
ter the explosion; hence the question is 
one of consequential damage. It is ad- 
mitted that altho policies do not in spe- 
cific terms insure “against” explosion, 
there may be a good claim under them in 
consequence of an explosion, just as 
there are consequential claims daily for 
damage by water, which falls in the same 
category. So let us see what the policy 
contract says. The subject of explosion 
is covered therein by four lines, thus: 

(Among specified causes for which liability 
is expressly denied) “ or—unless fire ensues, 
and, in that event, for the damage by fire only 
—by explosion of any kind, or lightning; but 
liability for direct damage by lightning may 
be assumed by specific agreement hereon.” 

“Tf a building or any part thereof fall, ex- 
cept as the result of fire, all insurance by this 
policy on such building or its contents shall 
immediately cease.” 


This may possibly be subject to varied 
interpretations judicially, but to the com- 
mon understanding it ought to be plain. 
If lightning calls on you and plays any 
of its pranks with your house you have 
no recourse under your fire policy unless 
the house is fired, and then you can 
claim only for what the fire does. So as 
to any explosion. A fire caused by an 
explosion is covered ; other explosive re- 
sults are not. Damages by water perco- 
lation, and such minor droppings as ceil- 
ings and window frames, are probably 
not included in the words “ or any part 
thereof fall,” and perhaps no part of the 
Park Avenue hotels fell, in the sense of 
the second clause cited above; but in the 
Tarrant case some buildings did fall, and 
if fire followed it was not material, for 
nothing was left for fire to do. 

But “except as the result of fire?” 
It was claimed in the Tarrant case that 


the Tarrant building burned, then ex- 
ploded; hence that the fire in Tarrant’s 
really destroyed buildings where no fire 
was. The claim is now that the powder 
shanty took fire, and that fire was there- 
fore the cause of all the damage. We 
will not now discuss this, but only point 
out the difficulty: before the claimants 
can get any standing upon which to ar- 
gue some other point they must go back 
of the explosion and prove affirmatively 
the prior fire alleged. 

& 


FEesrRuARY 12th was the tenth anni- 
versary of the election of John A. Mc- 
Call as President of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, and as a tribute to 
their presiding officer the agents suc- 
ceeded, between January Ist and Febru- 
ary 12th, in securing $53,000,000 of new 
business: Mr. McCall thinks that $300,- 
000,000 in new paid for business can be 
obtained during the year 1902. The 
popularity of life insurance has never 
been as great as it is to-day. It is as 
much of a necessity to insure your life 
as it is to insure your house, as is proved 
by the large amount of new business be- 
ing done by the leading life insurance 
companies of the country. 








Insurance Statements. 


PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
LONDON. 


The annual statement of the United States 
branch of the Phenix Assurance Company, of 
London, shows total assets at the close of 1901 
amounting to $2,879,050, and a surplus of 
$437,049. The office of the United States 
branch is at 37 and 39 Liberty Street, New 
York, and the Manager is A. D. Irving. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, 
MASS. 

The financial statement of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, as taken 
from »it$ fifty-eighth annual report, shows 
premium receipts for 1901 of $4,231,685, as 
against $4,059,410 in 1900. The total receipts 
for 1901 were $5,628,497, a gain of more than 
$250,000 over the previous year. The year’s 
payments to policyholders for death claims, 
matured endowments, distribution of surplus, 
etc., amounted to $3,039,101. The total assets 
January Ist, 1902, were $32,721,633, an in- 
crease during the past year of $1,796,661. The 
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total liabilities were $29,251,142, leaving a net 
surplus of $3,470,491, a gain of $426,993. The 
President of the company is Benjamin F. 
Stevens. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 


During 1901 the Washington Life Insurance 
Company wrote new business amounting to 
$16,422,198, and paid to policy holders $2,180,- 
603. The total income for the year, as shown 
by the forty-second annual statement, just is- 
sued, was $3,340,874. The total assets January 
Ist, 1902, were $16,232,863, and _ liabilities 
amounted to $15,617,026. The president of the 
company is W. A. Brewer, Jr., and the vice- 
president is E. S. French. 


PHCENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has issued its fifty-first annual statement 
showing total assets January Ist, 1902, of $14,- 
409,255. This is a gain during the year 1901 
of $1,130,544. The policy reserve by the three 
per cent. standard has increased in the. same 
period $1,036,386, and is now $13,547,257. In 
addition to this there is a special policy reserve 
of $154,895 and a surplus over and above all 
liabilities of $624,728. This is $60,072 larger 
than it was a year ago. The premium receipts 
for 1901 were $2,651,583 and the insurance in 
force at the end of the year amounted to $65,- 
872,834. The President of the company is 
Jonathan B. Bunce; the Vice-President, John 
M. Holcombe, and the Secretary, Charles H. 
Lawrence. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF BOSTON, 
MASS. 


On the 22d of April of the present year 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company will have reached the completion of 
its fortieth year in the business of insuring 
lives. The financial statement for the year 
1901 is, therefore, its thirty-ninth annual state- 
ment and it shows evidence of the continued 
strength and prosperity of the institution. The 
total income for the year was $10,212,254, a 
gain of $1,225,519 over the previous year. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that 
earnings of interest alone for the past year 
were nearly double the entire income of the 
year in which the present management as- 
sumed control. The total assets December 
3Ist, 1901, were $19,688,832, a gain of $2,708,- 
879. The increase in surplus was $413,743. 
the net Surplus being $2,291,076. The amount 
paid to policyholders for death claims, ma- 
tured endowments, etc., was $3,624,870. Dur- 
ing the thirty-nine years of its existence the 
company has distributed among its policy- 
holders the sum of $33,465,901. The Presi- 
dent is Stephen H. Rhodes. 
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Pebbles 


How a girl loves to confess to her lov- 
er that she has sewed on Sunday !—The Evan- 
gelist. 

....1n cold weather, a woman feels perfect- 
ly comfortable if she has a little something 
thrown around her shoulders.—Atchison 
Globe. 

....The President has already begun on his 
next message. It will be in the form of a 
historical novel, with the dramatic rights re- 
served, and be issued uniform with the library 
of the world’s best literature.—Life. 


....‘I offer you my love,” said the young 
man, with bitterness, “ and you offer me your 
friendship and good wishes! No, Pulsatilla, 
there can be no such reciprocity as that be- 
tween us two!” “So, then,” said the young 
woman, coldly, “it’s annexation or nothing, 
is it? "—Chicago Tribune. 


...-A Sunday school teacher recently told 
her class about the cruelty involved in dock- 
ing horses. “ Can any little girl tell me,” she 
said, “ of an appropriate verse of Scripture re- 
ferring to such treatment?” There was a 
pause, and then a small girl arose, and said, 
solemnly: ‘‘ What God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.”—The Anti-Vivisec- 
tiontst. 


Georgie ate a watermelon 
That had grown beside the gorge; 
With ten seeds in his appendix, 
Georgie’s parents planted George. 


In the spring Pa sold ten melons 
That had grown most wondrous well. 
Tho’ Pa knew that’ Georgie’d helped ’em, 

Something told him not to tell. 
—Cornell Widow. 


....A recent magazine contained an inter- 
esting account of how a certain prince won a 
fair princess by proving to the stern father 
that since he had one Bim-Bam he threre- 
fore had two Bim-Bams. Divested of the ex- 
traneous matters of love and pomp the story 
sets forth this algebraic solution, beginning 
with the undisputed equation: 

=. 

Multiplying both terms by x we have: 

ax=-x'*. 

Subtracting a® from each term— 

as—a=2 — a’. 

Factoring— 

a(*—a)=(s#ta) (*—a). 

Eliminating +—a gives— 

a=-sta. 

Substituting a for x as authorized by the 
first equation gives us— 

a=24, 
and therefore 
1=2. 
—Metaphysical Magazine. 
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Out-of- Tone 
Conditions 


Marked by failure of appetite, loss of vital- 
ity, that tired feeling, bilious turns, dull 
headaches, indigestion and other stomach 
troubles, as well as by pimples, blotches, 
boils and other eruptions, are all referable 
to an impure or impoverished condition of 
the blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Corrects all these conditions—it’s the medi- 
cine that makes the blood pure and rich— 


the peculiar tonic that strengthens every . 


weak function and builds up the whole 


system. 

“ Last spring my husband would come home from 
his work so tired that he could hardly move. He 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it cured him. 
My little girl complained of headache, but Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured her. We have found it a good 
medicine.” Mrs. A. J. SPRAGUE, 57 Oak Street, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Accept No Substitute. 





If you have a poor appetite, and what you do eat 
doesn’t digest, take Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic Vermi- 
fuge. It rids the system of disturbing bodies, and 
by healing and stimulating its natural forces, it 
makes the sick well.—Adv. 


A SURE CURE for CATARRHE. 





MAJAVTGTE\R DS 


C(ATARRII 








VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at _— 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bou, ht and sold on commission. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


lelivery. 
NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


SOZODONT 


A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE FOR THE 


TEETH *»> BREATH 


25° 
EACH 


SOZODONT 
TOOTH POWDER 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York 


BATH CABINETS 


We make 8 styles of cabinets, under our 
yotenes, for Turkish Baths at home. 
— sell on approval, and warrant them to 
be the best cabinets made. More of the 
best families use the Racine than all 
, others together. Write for catalogue. 


9, RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY, 
AWE Box 23, Racine, Wisconsin. 














From pure neglect, many a slight Cold is suf- 
fered to run into Consumption. When taken in 
time, Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant never fails to 
cure.—Adv. 





THE TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 149 BROADWAY. 


Capital and Surplus ; 


$1,500,000 


EXAMINES AND INSURES TITLES TO REAL ESTATE ON SALES AND LOANS, 
AND DEALS IN MORTGAGES. 


DIRECTORS. 


LIAM E, HARMON. 








3 ITCH 
WILLIAM H, GELSHENEN. 
EDGAR J. LEVEY, President. 


JOHN D. CRIMMINS, 


CHARLES T. BARNEY, { vice-Presidents. 


MON. 
LIAM F. HAVEMEYER. 
EODORE F. JACKSON. 
SODORE F. MILLER. 


CASIMIR TAG. 
JOHN I. WATERBURY, 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE. 


CHARLES W. MORSE. 

FRANCIS K, PENDLETON, 

EDWARD C, SCHAEFER. 
HENRY W. TAIT. 


CYRIL H. BURDETT, Secretary. 
HENRY R. STEELE, Treasurer. 
Hon. ABRAHAM R. LAWRENCE, Counse 
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Rest your 


arms a little; just a week or two. Wash with 

PEAR _LINE—soak, boil, rinse the clothes—just 
as directed. Then go back to the old way 
—soap and hard rubbing on washboard, if 
you are willing. In any case you are 
better off—you are rested, and the life of 
the clothes is spared just that much. 640 


Pearline* Soap, 











zag Christian Cleanliness 


=< Sb 
‘ a Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
“ in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
used? Send for our free boo« —it tells ali about it. A trial outfit sent free. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY. - Box N, Rochester, N. Y. 








* . 
29 Years Selling Direct. <7 
Weare the largest manufac- bs) 2 

turers of vehiclesand harness y 
ee SS 
Saainens in this way for 29 years. KRIY 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 108 Sure, Pl An 


but ship anywhere for examination 
You are out n 


Ww 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co.,Etkhart, Ind. 


The Mapes Complete Manures 


Potatoes, Truck, Fruits, Corn, Tobacco, Onions, 
Oats, Top-Dressing, Meadows, Orchards, Etc. 


NO WORMY POTATOES WITH THE MAPES POTATO MANURE IN TEN YEARS. 


We have raised potatoes on the same piece of land for 10 years, using every year the MAPES POTATO MANURE. 
The last ~~. was as clean as the first. Our friend who says he used manure and fertilizer together, and found aay ATS 
potatoes, will find that it was the manure, not the fertilizer, that supplied the worms. Have used the MAPES ‘A 

ANURE for 17 years.—[Mr. E. 8. Carman, Editor Rural New-Yorker and ‘* New Potato Culture.” 

The Practical Farmer on the MAPES POTATO MANURE in the ay potato contest: ‘“‘ During the sony five years 
there has scarcely been a recognized authority on potato gro who has not stated as a result of practical experience 
that a commercial fertilizer like the MAPES POTATO MANURE excelled stable manure in economy and in the yield and 
quality of potatoes.” 

‘** Under average conditions and in far greater number of cases, we do not hesitate to name the MAPES POTATO 
MANURE as the best and most profitable fertilizer for potatoes.’°-—American Agriculturist. 

P rs en ert pa of the MAPES is that it goes in a straight line right to the spot. We never miss getting a carload 
or our orchard.’’ 

** We have been using the MAPES POTATO MANODRE for eight years, indeed we do not care to use ous else for 

tatoes, and have never been disappointed yet. Wedo not have scabby potatoes as we used to with stable manure.”— 
ilmer Atkinson, Farm Journal. 


Nore: Mr. Atkinson has now used the MAPES POTATO MANURE, one car upward per year, for 12 years. 


Sent free, pamphlets on the growing of tobacco, truck, fruits, farm crops, 
oranges, pineapples, truck in Florida, etc. Apply to local dealer or to 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO., 
143 LIBERTY STREET, - - - - - - - + - NEW YORK. 
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Double, Bush & Trailing 


SWEET PEAS 


Deuble Sweet Peas— 
White, Pink, Scarlet, Striped. The 
4 sorts for 15c. 
Trailing Sweet Peas— 
Trails instead of growing upright. 
White, Pink, Yellow, Lavender and 
Scarlet. The 5 sorts for lic, 
Bash Sweet Peas— 
Grow in bush form without sup? 
rt. Striped, Lavender and 
feovn-red. The 8 sorts for 10c. 


All 12 sorts, one packet each for Mc., postpaid. 
OUR GREAT CATALOG UE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 186 pages profusely 


ted, large colored plates, FREE. 
JOHN LEWIS OHLLDS, - Floral Park, N. Y. 


1840—1902 


Old Colony Nurseries 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines 


Evergreens and Perennials 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, grown in sandy loam. 
Good plants, best sizes for planting; very cheap. Priced cata- 
logue free on application. 


T. R. WATSON, - PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Puoto Electrotype Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS, and # 
ws & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 1704 John. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. kntered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, rayable in advance : one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 


FINANCIAL 
NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS. 


RIVERSIDE BANE. 
New York City, Feb. 6, 1902. 
Please take notice thet a meeting of the stockholders of the 
RIVERSIDE BANK of the City of New York, wili be held at its 
banking office, No, 962 Eighth Ave., Borough of Manhattan, in 
said City, on the 27th day of Feb , 1902, at five o’clock P, M., 
to determine whetber the number of Directors shall be reduced to 
ten, and to prescribe by By-Law a period prior to meetings of the 
stockholders during which no transfer of stock on the ks of 


the Bank may be made. 
H. C. COPELAND, President. 
H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Ohas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


| CAN SELL YOUR FARM 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located. Send 
connate and se peice oud learn my ow suc- 
-essfu an. Me North Ameri 

Building, Philadelphia, Pa. RANDER, He — 


ts, 





























X years have placed ever $80U,- 

(v0.00 without a default in principal or in erest. 

References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 

peapess Mea. for —— iy y—— Mey, for 
er c' end for :~ 

iow! obtthoma angry: 


B. H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 





A STEADY WORKER. 
Coffee Works Slow but Sure. 


Man pres use coffee day after day without an 
idea of the serious work it does with nerves, stom- 
ach, bowels, and sometimes with the eyes, heart and 
kidneys. Its work is done gradually, that is, the 
poison affects the nerve centers a little to-day and 
a little to-morrow and so on, and finally the nerve 
cells are slowly broken down and then Nature be- 
gins the call for help. 

It is a safe proposition that if a man or woman 
has headaches, stomach trouble, or any such ail- 
ments come on at intervals, something is wrong 
with the food or drink, and this question should be 
investigated carefully, for health is the best capi- 
tal any one can possess and willfully breaking it 
down is a piece of childish folly. 

It is easy to leave off coffee if one will take Pos- 
tum Food Coffee, properly made, for Postum has 
a delicious coffee flavor and a deep seal brown 
color which changes toa golden brown when cream 
is added, and it satisfies the coffee drinker without 
any of the bad effects of coffee; on the contrary, 
the result of using Postum is the rebuilding of the 
broken down nerve centers by the food elements 
contained in it. 

Postum is a pure food beverage made by scien- 
tific food makers and can be depended upon abso- 
utely for its purity and the good results that follow 
its use. 

To bring out the flavor and food value Postum 
must be boiled at least 15 minutes after the boiling 
begins. 


0990600000 00006 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 
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United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York 


Boston 
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1875— -1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 


SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 
Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers. 


5% 


28th YEAR. 








Buffalo Center, Ia. 





J. Bs 

made secire with values and 

returns increasing; had by a 

cash payment, or a series of 

pagupente. Enterprise based on the most pocenetive lands 

ng crops of standards, which bring highest prices. In- 

vestment absolutely secure. ‘alue and income 

greater each year for next ten years, as the planting extends 

and matures; also large Mexican and Cuban property at very 

low prices, with best returns from modern methods of work- 
ing. For particulars, 


S. P. KITTLE, 220 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


WESTERN LANDS 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell thou- 
sands of acres and may sell yours o sale, no charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have you idle money ? We can net you six per cent. on sound, 
first mortgage security. SafeasGu\ernment bonds. 4 years 
experience. Highest references. For full information 


address 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEAR HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthiy. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Uancock Bidg., Boston Cnamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


The Conservative 
INVEST OR gogt2pee 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 12 years’ 
experience with personally negotiated loans representing 
over $2,000,000, and nota cent lost. Ican probably 
refer you to some one in your own section if you write me, 


WM. R. COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bld’g, Macon, Mo. 





Lawrence, Kansas 











INSURANCE 





1851 1902 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
SSETS, Jan. ist,1902 - $28,201.56 


J 
[ABILITIES - 25,90 
RPLUS Z, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 


A POLICY wns 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 





Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


{t affords immediate and absol protection to the family and 
the estate, 


It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 





greatest trial, 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, are unsurpassed. 

If you wanta policy for which you will 
— on an ordinary life policy, buy 
nterchangeable-Term Policy, 


ay about halt the 
e Washington’s 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S FRENCH, Vice-President 


ne Se 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANGE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





eeo-— THE 


GEO. H. BURFORD, = ~ President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank 
J ‘HN J. TUCKER, iv gd ta a eee 
E H. PERKINS, Jr., ; { Pret dee’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, ye 4a te 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,0 


Assets over - - ° = 
Insurance in Force, over 





THE INDEPENDENT 
GUARANTEED INVESTMENT TO NET 5 PER CENT, 


BANKERS LOAN & INVESTMENT CO., 


Seamen’s Savings Bank Building. (ESTABLISHED IN 1890.) 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
CLARENCE W. CLARK, President. JNO. C. TEN EYCK, Secretary. A. B. VOORHIS, Ass’t Treasurer. 
Tsomas G. Hruimovse. Henry F. Rovce. Gores A. Crala. Wituam E. CHANDLER. D. L. GEROULD. 


OFFERS FOR PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 


$40,000.00 out of a total authorized issue of 
$75,000.00 of its stock in Class B, Series Two- 


This stock will be GUARANTEED both as to principal, and dividends of 5 per 
cent. per annum, payable January Ist and July Ist of each year by mail. 


PRICE—$r100 per share (par). DIVIDENDS begin from date of issue (at once). 


Asin the case of Savines Banks, the State regards this Company as the custodian of savings, and therefore limits and re- 
stricts its business to loaning upon real estate security or investing in securities in whi-h New York Savings Banks may law- 
fully invest. Such is the basic or primary security back of the shares now offered ; but in addition to this primary security 
subscribers to these shares will be further assured by a “‘Shareholders’ Agreement of Guaranty ” whereby a fully paid 


GUARANTEE FUND OF $400,000.00 
is established for their protection. 
THE COMPANY DOES NOT SPECULATE 


nor enter into new and untried ventures, however promising. It is incorporated under the Savings and Loan laws of New 
York State, and is periodically examined by the 


STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
This stock is not likely to fluctuate with the speculative markets, and while no great rise in value is anticipated, it is 








protected against depreciation and the subscribers are well assured of a fair and steady income. 
SHARES WITHDRAWABLE. 
safety provisos in the Company’s charter to protect it from the disastrous effects of a run or panic. 
= of the funds available for loans the Company wil! loan money on these shares for the convenience of shareholders 
CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY, 30 Broad St., New York, 
For Account of Bankers Loan and Investment Company. 
1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 
ATIONAL, oF HARTFORD 
for a Country Home N NAL, ’ 
ON WA OR vie emo aged JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Unsettled ancora 
Net Surplus 
H: ii, coo PE og a 
andling Real Estate 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 


One or more of these shares may be withdrawn at any time after two years, subject to sixty days’ notice, and to further 
, subscribers may forward subscription and remittance to the 
s 
If You Are Looking 
CONNECTICUT, 
Re- Insurance 
Af You Understand | se ii ccg- Seam 

you will be interested in property 
realize on to settle an account. 
and we will give full particulars. 


- = Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
- - =- = Secretary 
ERD, - - = Treasurer 
IDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO,, | i: 8. BRAIN 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK. 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 


$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$62,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every peiey, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture la 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen, Agents. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, . - Boston, Mass. 


$30,924,972.41 
27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 
All forms of Life and Endowment petites issued. 
CASH distributions J upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
rance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


insu 
chasetts Statute. 
phiets, — ane values for any age sent on application to 


the Company's Offi 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. coe Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1901, 
Liabilities - - 








&S = Ay €D.i810 
Cash Capital 
Rese 


rve for 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902....$2,360,886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Pr: sident. 


re-insurance and all other claims 








ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
a yest, January 2ist, 1902. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 
, submit the po nam ao of its affairs on the 
st of December, 1901 : 
risks — ist January, 


enti to on Marine 
1901, to 81 81st December, 1 $3,604,917.63 


Fombems putese® Se meteunepend 1901, 
to Gist Dosemnber, 2 1... ss... .. $3,512,389.71 


during the peak 
less tax: 54,889.85 $329,992.04 





us 
years $398,184.81 
Occurred and 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859. “a $1,857 ,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031 
Reinsurances. . estat $197,649.63 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
$430,511.52 1,659,394 66 


Zhe Os Com) has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of = York Stock, 











$5,403,824.00 
1,291,236.62 


2,639 ,000.00 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1 *159,385.19 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of Feb ex 

The outstanding certificates of the issue o 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 

and after Tuesday, Ge pa of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, ft cancelled. 

A dividend of 40 per cent. is declared on the net earned p 
mitums of by Poa for A bo ending 31st ae iy 1901 <i 
which certificates éd on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


of May a 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 


Ewald Fleitmann, 
Clement A. Griscom, 
Anson \ Hard, 


Gustav Asetach, 

Francis M. Bacon, 
my H. Brown, 
Waldron P. Brown, 


us P. Morten, 


H. Moo 
Frederic A. Parsons, 
Geo oe We au intard, 

10) . 
A kShaven 
John L. Riker, 
edyard, Douglas Robinson, 
Dodge, haries ft Marshall, Gustav H. Schwab, 
pan 2 Eldert, George H. Macy, William C. Sturges. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
with the Famous Water Marks. 

CRANE BROS., Paper Makers, 
Sample Book free. Westfield, Masa 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fifty-sixth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1902. 


Policies in force January 1, 1901, Amount at risk, . . $80,889,097 
Policies issued since January I, 1901, Amount at risk, . . 12,306,211 
Policies restored during 1901, Amount at risk, ‘ 000 
Increased during 1901, . ‘ . > > ‘ ° ; : 79,646 
Additions made during 1901, . ; . . ° ° ° ; ° ‘ 210,575 
Policies, ° . ° : ° , - $93,549,529 
POLICIES TERMINATED. 

J Amount at risk, ° 6,125,380 

32,350 Policies i in these Jenuary . ‘1902, ° ° ° Amount at risk, - $87,424,149 





RECEIPTS. 
Net assets January I, 1901, é é é . é ° = . ’ $16,447,627.67 
Premiums received since January 1, 1901, : ‘ > " . J 31361074 53 


Interest received since January I, 1901, = ‘ p ‘ ° > »836.23 
Rents received since January I, -_. 2 ‘ ‘ ° . ° ‘ ° 108,471.87 
Annuity Certain Contracts r 3 . ‘ = ‘ . > 8,851.00 
Profit and Loss, r é P . ‘ i ‘ 4 4 ‘“ 8,918.38 
$20,623,779. 68 
DISBURSEIFIENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions and —_— . $1,311,966. 36 
Dividends, ‘ . 428,058.58 
$1.740,024.94 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. : 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing, — and 
all other expenditures ‘ ‘ ‘ A . : ° $793,132.30 
Total disbursements, . “ » $2,533,157.24 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, . ‘ $18,090,622,44 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocks owned, , : ‘ . . ° ° ° o” We é - $10,785,033.00 
Loans on mortgage of Real — ° ° ° . . ° ° : ‘ + 3,003, 317.00 
Loans on Policies, . : . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° e ° ; : - = -1,271,627.65 
Loans on Collateral, ‘ ‘i ‘ ‘ : 4 z ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 724,284.00 
Loans to Corporations, ° ° . ‘ . ° . ° ° ° . . 82,150.00 
Deterred Premium Notes, : ; : ‘ ‘ ° . ° ° . 144,039 00 
Real Estate owned, rs ‘i s ° . a » . . * 1, 710,000.00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in banks, i 5 F . ; ; . . ° ‘i 370,171.79 


OTHER ASSETS. Cas opn Renae 
Interest and Rents accrued but not due, ; . $227,607.44 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . . ‘ ° ‘ 972,197.00 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $ 197,911. 7o : 
Deferred « 167,076.59 $364,988.29 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent, : 7 ss $72,997.66 
Deduct loading on Premi emium Notes, ., " » 28,807.80 101,805.46 263.182.83 $1,462.987.27 


Total gross assets, $19,553,609. 
wranereme ap Sena 


Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, . . » « +$17,486,170.93 
Death claims in ess of adjustment, ‘ ° ° ‘ 58,723.21 
Claims on installment policies not yet due, . : 10,533-00 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, . cn ye ‘ 26,000.00 
Premiums paid in Advance. ; ‘ : 5,405.28 
$17,586,831.49 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, . . - 54,777 00 
“Total Liabilities, $17,532,054.49 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, . ’ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 4 , $2,021,555.22 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. ™. WITTER, Secretarv, 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BRUADWAY, C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





NINETY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1902. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. 


Cash in Banks - - - - 


MARKET VALUE. 


$ 743,517 01 


United States Bonds 

State and City Bonds 

Rail Road Bonds’ - 

Water and Gas Bonds’ - 

Rail Road and Gas Stocks 

Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 

Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st Hen « on Real Estate 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 1902 - 


LIABILITIES : 
Cash Capital - : . . é . 
Reserve Premium Fund - . - ‘ 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims - 
Net Surplus : - . . ‘ ‘ 





Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, 





DIRECTORS: 


Real Estate - . g 4 . 


$1,600,000 00 
1,075,000 00 
1,310,000 00 

148,000 00 
4,415,000 00 
165,000 00 


1,633,892 06 
2,072,000 00 
1,114,000 00 
1,371,340 00 
145,620 00 
6,752,250 00 
469,750 00 
128,750 00 
771,087 62 
53,663 04 


$15,255,869 73 





$3,000,000 00 
5,060,677 00 
1,288,849 85 
5,906,342 88 





$15,255,869 73 


- $8,906,342 88 


Levi P. MORTON, 


JoHN H. WASHBURN, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOw. 


CORNELIUS N. BLISs, 


GEORGE H. HARTFORD, 
HENRY F. NOYEs, 
LUCIEN C. WARNER, 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


JAMES B. VAN WOERT, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, 
CorD MEYER. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 


ello gag " bs AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, } 5°’ WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


New York, January 14, 1902 





Sec’s. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 


Statement for the Year ending December 31, 1901 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


INCOME 


Received for Premiums ... ...0 20. see see coe ils 
From all other Sources a 





$51,446,787 73 
14,177,517 78 


$65,624,305 51 


$17,344,023 13 
11,335,646 77 
13,772,936 60 


$42,452,606 50 


$198,063,981 24 
81,564,209 88 
10,638,000 00 
11,319,067 23 





DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy-holdérs for Claims by Death... ... ... 
To Policy-holders for eerie veg egasangses etc. 
For all other Accounts a o. 











ASSETS 


United States Bonds and other Securities... 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage ... 
Loans on Bonds and other Securities ... 
Loans on Com ann d s own Policies ... ... ... ... 
Real Estate: y’s Office Buildings in London, 
Paris, Berlin, . ior York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Sydney and — and 
other Real Estate... ... ie Seal ee 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies eas 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred Premiums, ete. 








27,542,442 44 
16,746,894 46 
6,964,376 42 


$352,838,971 67 
$289,652,388 84 


60,706,582 83 
2,480,000 00 


$852,838,971 67 








LIABILITIES 
Liability for Policy Reserves, etc. ... 
Liability for Contingent Guarantee. Fund . 
Liability for Authorized Dividends .. 














Insurance and Annuities in force 


I have carefull 





..- $1,243,503,101 11 





calculated by the Insurance Department 


SAMUEL D. BAaBcocK 
RICHARD A, MCCURDY 
JAMES C, HOLDEN 
HERMANN C. VON Post 
ROBERT OLYPHANT 
GEORGE F, BAKER 
DUDLEY OLCOTT 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
JULIEN T, DAVIES 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS VICE-PRESIDENT 
WALTER R, GILLETTE Gone Manager 


examined the foregoing Statement and _ the same to be correct ; liabilities 


HARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


CHAS, R. HENDERSON 
RuFvus W. PECKHAM 
J. HOBART HERRICK 
Wo. P. Drxon 
ROBERT A, GRANNISS 
HENRY H, ROGERS 
No. W. AUCHINCLOSS 
HEODORE MORFORD 
WILLIAM BABCOCK 


STUYVESANT FISH 
Aue, D. JUILLIARD 
CHARLES E. MILLER 
WALTER R. GILLETTE 
GEORGE G. HAVEN 
GEORGE S. BOWDOIN 
ADRIAN ISELIN JR. 
WILLIAM C,. WHITNEY 
Wm. ROCKEFELLER 








ISAAC F, LLOYD 2d Vice-President 
WILLIAM J, EASTON Secretary 


OHN A, FONDA Assistant Treasurer 
ILLIAM P, SANDS Cashier 


OHN TATLOCK Jr. Associate Actuary 
CHARLES A, PRELLER Auditor 
C, CLIFFORD GRETSINGER Assistant Auditor 
EDWARD —-_ SHORT General Solicitor 


ELIAS J. MARSH mt D. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL cae 
AMES T 


ARVIE 
ICKEY JR. 


as D. 
ELBRIDGE T. GERRY 
A. N. WATERHOUSE 
JAMES SPEYER 
CHARLES LANIER 

H, McK. Twomsiy 
W. H, TRUESDALE 


UER duP, BRECK Corresponding Secretary 
ALBERT KLAMROTH Assistant Secretary 


IMPSON 2d Assistant Treasurer 
DWARD P. HOLDEN Assistant Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK Actuary 
WILLIAM A. HUTCHESON Associate Actuary 

WILLIAM W. RICHARDS Comptrolier 
HENRY S. BROWN Assistant Comptroller 


picaL Directors 


GRANVILLE M, WHITE M, D. 
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1862 


1902 


JOHN HANCOC 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER THIRTY-FIRST, 1901. 
POLICYHOLDERS’ EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


(Extract from the By-Laws of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Compan.) 
“* At each Annual Mesting, there shall be chosen * * * * 
an Examining Committee of three, only one of whom shall be a 
member in two successive years, who shall meet at the Home 
Office of the Company, in the month of January following their 
eiection, and make a thorough examination of the affairs of the 
Company ; they may obtain, at the expense of the Company, such 
actuarial or other aid as they may deem needful, and shall rt the 
results of their examination at the annual meeting next ensuing.” 


The Policyholders chosen as the Examining Committee for 
1902 consisted of the following gentlemen : 

MR. WILLIAM M. BULLIVANT, President Northwestern 
Leather Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


MR, HENRY H. PERSONS, President Buffalo Commer 
cial Bank, Buffalo, New York. 


MR, JOHN E. TOULMIN, President National Bank of Re- 
demption, Boston, Massachusetts, 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE FOR 1902. 
To the Policyholders of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company : 


> ae Committee appointed at your last Annual Meeting to examine and veri 


the statement of the 


Comer for the year ending December 31, 1901, respectfully report as follows: - 
e have thoroughly examined the assets of the Company as designated in said statement 


and certify to the correctness of the same. 


We have carefully examined a 


proven in detail, First, 


Bonds and Stocks owned by the Company; Second, Loans secured by mortages (all first) ; Third, Loans 
on collateral and to corporations ; Fourth, Loans on Company’s policies. 


_. We have further examined the deeds of real estate representing ownership by the Company, 
verified the amount of cash on hand and in banks, and confirmed all other obligations due the Company, 


as per said statement. 
all figures duly attested by an expert accountant. 


We had had competent verification of bond and stock values and a summary 0 


_The officers of the Company and their assistants have extended every facility to the end that this 
examination should be complete in each detail. We commend the full and systematic methods of rec- 


ords, together with the safeguards in caring 


for the assets. 


The present statement shows a large increase of assets over all previous annual reports, and your 
Committee congratulates the Policyholders on the conservative character of the Company’s resources as 


enumerated in the following statement: 


ASSETS. 


Loans on Mortages 
Loans on Collateral 
Loans on Company’s Policies........ 
Book Value of Real Estate 1,655,382 15 
Book Value of Bonds and Stocks.... 7,584,326 60 
Loans to Corporations 393:795 98 
Premium Notes on Policiesin Force. 115,614 17 
Cash in banks and Trust Companies * 
at interest 
Cash in Banks and Company’s Office 
Trust Funds on Deposit 
Printing Plant and Loans on Personal 
Securi 
Interest and Rents due and accrued... 
Market Value of Bonds and Stocks 


434,338 86 
124,176 76 
23,277 O1 


42,550 69 
255,504 41 


344,450 88 


461,024 69 
$19,751,962 36 


$19,357 80 


Deduct Agents’ Balance 
(net) 
Deduct Assets not admit- 


tedby Insurance Dept 43,772 13 63,129 93 


$19,688,832 43 


LIABILITIES. 


Death Claims and Endowments in pro- 
cess of adjustment or settlement. 
Premiums pai 
Unpaid Dividends 
Reserved on Policies cancelled and en- 
titled to Cash Surrender Values. 
Approved Medical and Legal Fees, 
RE SE oF ee 
Interest paid in advance 
Net Premium Reserve as computed by 
Massachusetts Insurance Dept... 16,781,387 90 
Trust Funds held by Company 23,277 OF 
Special Reserve for accumulati 
idends and Possible Depreciation 275,000 00 
-_ 2,291,076 73 
$19,688,832 43 


$36,149 19 
9,614 00 
34296 43 


120,167 00 


116,284 45 
1,580 62 





Respectfully submitted 
WILLIAM M. BULLIVANT, 
HENRY H. PERSONS, 
Joun E. TOULMIN, 


Examining Committee. 
Boston, Mass,, JANUARY 31, 1902. 








